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INTRODUCTION. 


In  compiling  this  volume  to  the  memory  of  a  mother,  whose 
noble  life  story  should  be  lovingly  cherished  by  her  descend¬ 
ants,  I  feel  entirely  unequal  to  the  task.  Yet,  prompted  by  the 
strong  desire  to  preserve  in  durable  and  suitable  form  a  record 
of  the  characteristics  which  distinguished  her,  and  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  tributes  from  appreciative  friends  which  might  otherwise  be 
lost,  and  encouraged  by  the  sweet  recollection  of  my  dear  hus¬ 
band’s  admiration  for  her,  and  his^oft-repeated  injunction  that 
my  duty  to  future  generations  lay  in  leaving  a  record  of  the 
lives  of  my  parents,  I  present  the  following  pages  to  their  de¬ 
scendants. 

Detailed  incidents  in  the  lives  of  both  father  and  mother  are 
comprised  in  a  volume  of  typewritten  matter  prepared  by  me 
ten  years  ago,  and  in  my  mother’s  journals,  kept  at  various 
periods  during  the  years  1886  to  1892,  will  be  found  a  record 
of  her  daily  life,  interspersed  with  occasional  reflections,  which 
show  her  deep  concern  for  the  interests  of  her  family,  many 
visits  to  the  sick  and  sorrowing,  but  withal  a  cheerful  spirit 
and  keen  relish  for  social  pleasures.  They  reveal  a  life  of  great 
activity,  full  of  charity,  and  devoid  of  selfishness.  May  these 
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pages,  the  offering  of  love  from  one  who  knew  her  more  inti¬ 
mately  than  any  one  now  living,  to  whom  for  many  years  she 
bore  the  relation  of  a  confidential  companion,  as  well  as  mother, 
may  these  pages  inspire  such-  love  and  respect  for  her  memory 
as  to  implant  in  her  offspring,  to  the  latest  generations,  aspira¬ 
tion  toward  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  human  nature.  Should 
this  high  hope  be  fulfilled,  and  the  family  pride  which  she  so 
cherished  be  preserved,  then 

“Her  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 

And  they  shall  live,  and  she  in  them,  still  green” — 
long  after  the  most  massive  monument  shall  have  crumbled 
in  decay. 
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MRS.  MARY  JANE  BRISCOE,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Briscoe. 


BY  MRS.  ADELE  B.  LOOSCAN. 


The  following  sketch  of  Mrs.  Briscoe  by  Kate  B.  Shaifer  was 
published  in  the  Gulf  Messenger  (Houston)  for  February-March, 
1898: 

“In  the  town  of  St.  Genevieve,  Missouri,  August  17,  1819, 
Mary  Jane,  third  child  of  John  R.  and  Jane  Birdsall  Harris, 
was  born. 

“John  R.  Harris  and  wife  had  moved  from  East  Cayuga,  New 
York,  and  were  descended  from  two  of  the  oldest  pioneer  families 
of  the  colonists;  the  former  from  the  historic  Harris  family, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  from  Nathan  Birdsall,  who  settled 
on  Long  Island  1057. 

.  .  .  .  “There  were  [then]  few  white  settlers  in  St.  Genevieve, 
and  they  were  mostly  French,  but  within  a  few  rods  of  Mr. 
Harris’  home,  about  500  friendly  Indians  were  encamped,  and 
his  young  child  created  much  interest  among  the  squaws,  and 
was  called  by  them  ‘the  little  white  papoose,’  who  was  probably 
the  first  white  babe  they  had  ever  seen. . 

“Among  the  few  residents  from  the  Eastern  States,  was  Moses 
Austin,  from  Virginia,  and  an  acquaintance  and  friendship  soon 
sprang  up  between  the  families  of  Austin  and  Harris,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  removal  to  Texas.  Moses  Austin  was  then  consid¬ 
ering  a  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  Texas,  which  scheme  im- 
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pressed  J.  R.  Harris  so  favorably,  that  he  determined  to  em- 
bark  in  the  enterprise. 

Not  wishing  to  leave  his  family  unprotected  in  Missouri  Mr 
Harris  determined  to  have  them  return  to  New  York,  while  he,' 
with  Austin,  explored  the  resources  of  Texas.  Accordingly,  he 
provided  a  good  team  for  the  long  overland  journey  to  Cayuga, 
and  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Vincennes.  Here  he  bade  them 
goodbye,  and  thenceforth  throughout  the  long  trip/the  whole  re¬ 
sponsibility  rested  upon  the  wife  [who  was  accompanied  by  a 
young  brother  and  a  sister-in-law]. 

After  parting  with  his  family  at  Vincennes ....  Mr.  Harris 
went  to  New  Orleans  and  thence  to  Texas,  where  he  selected,  his 
location;  and  in  1824  received  from  the  Mexican  government  a 
grant  of  4,425  acres  of  land  which  he  located  at  the  junction  of 
Buffalo  and  Bray’s  bayous,  and  in  1820  laid  out  a  town  and  called 
it  Harrisburg;  but  remembering  the  hardships  experienced  by  his 
family  in  Missouri,  and  realizing  the  still  greater  trials  of  colonists 
m  Texas,  he  would  not  consent  that  they  should  join  him  until  he 
could  at  least  assure  them  of  a  comfortable  home. 

1  he  country  abounded  in  fine  timber,  and  with  an  eye  to  busi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Harris  erected  a  steam  saw-mill,  equipped  it  with  machin¬ 
ery,  and  went  to  New  Orleans  to  procure  belting  forsame.  He  took 

passage  on  a  schooner  called  ‘The  Rights  of  Man,’  owned  by  him¬ 
self  and  brother,  which  plied  between  these  two  places;  but 
scarcely  had  he  reached  his  destination,  when  he  was  seized  with 
yellow  fever,  and  died  August  21,  1820. 

■  -“Feeling  that  she  could  do  nothing  until  her  sons  arrived  at  an 
age  to  be  helpful,  the  widow,  Mrs.  Jane  Harris,  and  her  children,  ’ 
remained  with  her  father  in  New  York  till  in  188.4,  when  in  com¬ 
pany  with  her  eldest  son,  lie  Witt  Clinton  Harris,  she  made  the 
journey  to  Texas.  Arriving  at  Harrisburg,  she  found  the  mill 
doing  a  flourishing  business,  managed  by  one  of  [her]  husband’s 

brothers,  and  a  number  of  families - already  settled  in  the 

town.  Mrs.  Harris  opened  a  farm  and  soon  made  a  comfortable 
home,  but  even  then  the  rebellion  of  the  colonists  against  Mexico 
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was  impending,  and  soon  there  were  occurrences  that  imperiled 
personal  safety. 

“In  June,  1835,  DeWitt  Clinton  Harris,  having  gone  to  Ana- 
huac  to  purchase  goods  of  Mr.  Andrew  Briscoe,  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison  for  refusing  to  apply  to  the  custom  house 
officials  for  a  permit  to  remove  the  goods. 

“From  this  time  there  was  no  longer  any  feeling  of  security,  and 
events  moved  rapidly  along,  culminating  in  the  war  for  independ¬ 
ence,  which  the  early  settlers  of  Texas  fought.  Conspicuous 
among  those  who  took  an  active  part,  were  members  of  Mrs. 
Harris’  own  household  and  intimate  friends. 

“All  who  are  familiar  with  Texas  history  will  remember  how 
the  inhabitants  of  Harrisburg  fled  to  Galveston  Island;  of  the 
sacking  and  burning  of  the  village  by  Santa  Anna,  and  how, 
after,  the  Texan  victory  at  San  Jacinto,  the  refugees  returned  to 
their  desolated  homes. 

“However,  matters  did  not  remain  in  this  state  for  a  great 
•  length  of  time.  The  same  sterling  qualities  and  brave,  adventur¬ 
ous  spirit  that  brought  the  pioneers  into  Texas, now  stood  them 
in  good  stead.  Tents  were  spread  until  houses  could  be  built, 
and  all  manner  of  trials  cheerfully  borne; — thus  bridging  the 
time.  .  .  .[until]  a  crop  could  be  raised  and  prosperity  resume 
its  reign. 

.  .  .  .“[Meanwhile  the]  ‘little  white  papoose,’  [now]  grown  to 
young  womanhood  in  her  grandfather’s  home  on  the  Seneca 
river,  was  anxiously  awaiting  a  summons  to  join  the  mother  and 
brothers  in  far  away  Texas;  allowing  her  mind  to  anticipate 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  new  country;  longing  inexpress¬ 
ibly  to  go  to  them,  and  share  with  them  whatever  fate  might 
have  ill  store.  Her  letters  at  this  period  of  her  life  show  the 
fearless  spirit  and  the  deep,  devoted  affection  she  bore  her  fam¬ 
ily,  which  qualities  characterized  her  through  life..  It  was  about 
this  time  that  she  tells  of  having  a  dream  which  proved  a  pro¬ 
phetic  foreshadowing  of  what  the  future  held;  and  even  now, 
when  she  relates  it,  tier  face  flushes  and  lightens,  and  the  ipde- 
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finable  essence  of  youth  radiates  from  her  whole  being.  I  give 
the  dream  in  her  own  words. 

“  ‘My  grandfather’s  grounds,  half  orchard, half  garden,  sloped 
down  to  the  Seneca  river,  and  here  by  its  clear  waters,  and  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  that  lined  its  banks,  I  with  my  young 
friends  loved  to  linger  through  the  pleasant  afternoons  This 
orchard  was  enclosed  by  an  old  fashioned  rail  fence,  with  stakes 

and  riders,  all  of  which  added  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
whole. 


In  my  dream,  this  scene  was  clear  and  distinct  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  and  as  usual,  I  was  chatting  with  my  companions,  when  our 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  stranger  approaching  us.  His  style 
of  dress  was  foreign  to  anything  we  had  ever  seen, one  feature  of 
it  being  particularly  noticeable.  A  short  military  cloak,  lined 
with  scarlet,  was  flung  over  his  shoulders,  one  side  thrown  back, 
displaying  the  bright  color.  On  reaching  the  fence,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  top  rail  and  lightly  vaulted  over,  and  advanced 
straight  toward  us,  then,  just  as  he  seemed  near  enough  to 
salute  us,  the  dream  vanished,  and  I  awoke;  but  I  laughingly 

told  the  girls  that  afternoon,  that  I  would  remain  single  until  I 
met  the  man  of  my  dream.' 

At  last  the  summons  from  her  mother  came,  and  in  October 
1830,  Mary  Jane,  in  company  with  her  grandfather  and  several 
other  relatives,  left  New  York  for  Texas.  She  tells  [in  her  re¬ 
miniscences]  of  the  many  friends  who  gathered  to  see  them  start 
on  their  long  journey,  for  in  those  days  there  was  no  rapid 
transit  to  Texas,  and  these  relations  and  friends  knew  that  it 
was  separation  for  years,  if  not  for  all  time. .  .  .  [Again]  she  tells 
.....of  the  drive  of  80  miles  by  stage  to  Buffalo,  from  which 
they  took  passage  on  a  lake  steamer  for  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  a 
dreadful  gale  overtook  them,  and  after  buffeting  with  the  wind 
and  waves,  they  at  last  put  in  to  the  Canada  shore,  where  they 
tied  up  for  two  nights  and  a  day;  also  of  how  she  and  a  young 
Quakeress  nursed  and  tended  the  sick  passengers,  of  whom  there 
many,  and  of  how,  after  the  third  day,  they  got  back  to 
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Buffalo,  where  the  vessel  had  to  undergo  repairs. 

“[They]  could  not  brook  this  delay, so  took  passage  on  another 
boat  and  made  a  safe  run  to  Cleveland;  thence  [they  traveled] 
by  canal  to  Portsmouth,  from  there  to  Cincinnati,  and  so  on, 
by  slow  transits  and  many  changes,  [until]  they  reached  New 

Orleans  on  the  first  day  of  November.  .  .  . 

« 

“After  a  week  spent  in  this  city,  [they]  embarked  on  the  Julius 
Caesar,  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Quintana,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Brazos.  There  were  but  a  few  houses  at  this  point — roughly 
built — the  most  comfortable  one  being  a  two-story  boarding 
house,  and  there  they  stayed  a  few  days,  meeting  and  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  many  men  who  had  lately  made  their  names  famous 
in  heroic  action.  One  story  is  told  of  how  the  young  girl  from 
New  York  State  watched,  through  the  wide  crack  in  the  partition 
wall,  the  notorious  Monroe  Edwards,  as  he  sat  at  table  eating; 
of  how  his  entire  meal  seemed  to  consist  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
of  the  huge  proportions  assumed  by  the  pile  of  skins  at  the  side  of 
his  plate;  of  his  rich  and  gaudy  attire,  his  flashing  diamonds, 
and  his  gaily  caparisoned  horse. 

“The  next  stage  of  the  journey  was.  .  .  .on  board  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  to  Brazoria,  where  two  weeks  were  spent  at  the  boarding 
house  of  Mrs.  Jane  Long,  whose  romantic  history  was  listened 
to  with  unflagging  interest  by  all. 

“The  first  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  in  session  at 
Columbia, only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  General  Sam  Houston,  the 
President,  with  other  distinguished  men,  were  frequent  guests  at 
Mrs.  Long’s . 

“The  final  stage  of  the  trip  to  Harrisburg  was  made  on  horse¬ 
back,  the  distance  being  about  50  miles,  and  nearly  every  foot 
being  covered  by  water — Mrs.  Harris,  standing  in  her  doorway, 
saw  them  from  afar,  and  impatiently  waited  to  welcome  them — 
and  such  a  welcome  after  years  of  separation,  hardships  and 
dangers! 

“The  contrast  between  this  new  home  in  Texas  and  the  one 
she  had  left,  occupied  but  little  of  the  thoughts  of  the  young 
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daughter,  thus  introduced  into  a  world  of  novelty.  Everything 
seemed  so  different  to  the  life  she  had  formerly  led,  that  there 
seemed  no  limit  to  the  strangeness  of  her  surroundings ;  besides, 
only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  the  verification  of  her  dream 
came  to  pass— only  it  was  Buffalo  Bayou,  and  not  Seneca  River' 
on  whose  banks  she  stood,  when  the  real  ‘man  of  her  dream, 
leaped  the  fence  and  advanced  to  meet  her.  The  man  was  the 
same,  and  the  cloak  lined  with  red  was  all  right,  but  unlike  the 

man  of  her  dream,’  he  did  not  ‘vanish,’  but  stayed  to  supper, 
and  returned  again  and  again. 

“With  men  who  had  participated  in  the  struggle  at  San  Jacinto, 
she  rode  over  the  battlefield,  where  the  bones  of  the  Mexicans 
lay  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and  where  were  found  numerous  brass 

and  other  metal  ornaments  belonging  to  the  equipments  of 
Santa  Anna’s  army. 

“Among  Miss  Harris’  friends  was  the  Texas  hero,  General 
Sam  Houston ;  and  in  company  with  him  and  Captain  Andrew 
Briscoe,  her  future  husband,  she  explored  the  country  round 
about  her  home,  and  tells  of  the  heavy  growth  of  Magnolias  that 
covered  the  banks  of  the  bayou  where  now  there  are  only  a  few 
groves  left;  and  of  the  tangled  wreaths  of  yellow  jessamine 
that  festooned  the  forest  trees,  ladening  the  air  with  delightful 
perfume.  Blackened  and  crumbling  petals  of  the  magnolia,  kept 
as  sacred  mementoes  of  the  past,  bear  witness  of  the  fact  that 
when  General  Houston  did  not  make  his  accustomed  call,  he 
sent  as  a  substitute  one  of  these  blooms  with  the  words  scratched 
on  its  soft  creamy  surface,  ‘For  Miss  Harris,  Sam  Houston ’- 
accompanied  with  his  ‘salutations,’  verbally  delivered. 

“A  mutual  affection  sprang  up  between  Miss  Harris  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Briscoe,  and  on  August  17,  1837,  her  eighteenth  birthday 
they  were  married  by  Mr.  IsaacBatterson,  a  justice  of  the  Peace’ 
“Shortly  after  his  marriage,  Captain  Briscoe  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  from  President  Houston  as  Chief  Justice  of  Harris 
county,  and  as  this  necessitated  his  living  in  the  City  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  he  purchased  a  two-story  house  in  process  of  building  on 
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Main  street  (the  first  one  ever  built  there),  one  block  from 
the  Capitol.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  Mr.  Briscoe 
returned  to  Harrisburg,  built  a  two  story  brick  house  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  cattle  business.  Here,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  healthful 
and  lucrative  business,  he  and  his  wife  enjoyed,  for  ten  years, 

'  that  full  measure  of  happiness  that  comes  to  congenially  mated 
people.  Many  hours  were  passed  in  intellectual  pursuits,  read¬ 
ing  together  their  favorite  authors,  and  when  desiring  a  change, 
the  young  wife  being  fond  of  horse-back  exercise, .  ..  .would 
accompany  her  husband  on  excursions  to  the  prairies,  when 
attending  to  his  cattle  interests.  In  his  trips  over  the  unsettled 
country  to  look  after  land  that  had  come  to  them  through  pur¬ 
chase,  or  as  grants  from  the  government,  they  often  penetrated 
regions  into  which  savage  Indians  made  incursions  every  few 
weeks . 

“Five  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Briscoe,  one  of  which 
died  in  infancy.  When  the  eldest  arrived  at  an  age  to  require 
school  advantages,  his  father  decided  to  remove  to  New  Orleans 
and  engage  in  a  banking  business,  and  so,  in  the  spring  of 
1849,  the  move  was  made,  but  scarcely  had  the  enterprise  begun 
when  its  head  and  founder  was  taken  sick,  and  died  on  the  4th 
day  of  October.  General  Parmenas  Briscoe  being  present  at 
the  deathbed  of  his  son,  closed  up  the  business  and  took  the 
young  widow  and  her  children  to  his  plantation  home  in  Clai¬ 
borne  county,  Mississippi,  and  the  remains  of  Captain  Andrew 
Briscoe  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  family  burying  ground. 

“Here  Mrs.  Briscoe  remained  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  St.  Paul’s  College  having  been  established  at  Ander¬ 
son,  Texas,  the  family  removed  to  that  place;  but  this  college 
enterprise  failed  in  1856,  and  the  family  then  went  to  Galveston 
and  remained  until  1859,  when,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Mrs.  Harris,  they  returned  to  Harrisburg  and  shared  with  her 
the  old  family  homestead  in  which  Mrs.  Briscoe  had  been  mar¬ 
ried,  and  which  had  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  original  home 
burnt  by  the  Mexicans. 
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“Mrs. Briscoe  lost  her  mother  in  1869,  but  she,  with  her 
family  continued  to  live  in  the  old  home.  Her  second  son, 
Andrew  Birdsall,  was  married  to  Anna  F.  Payne  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1871,  and  her  daughter,  Jessie  Wade,  became  the 
wife  of  Milton  G.  Howe,  September  17,  1873.  In  1874  Mrs. 
Briscoe  moved  to  Houston,  where  she  has  resided  ever  since. 
On  September  13,  1881,  her  youngest  daughter,  Adele  Lubbock 
was  married  to  Michael  Looscan.  Her  oldest  son,  Parmenas,’ 

has  never  married,  and  has  always  made  his  mother’s  pleasure 
his  first  care. 


“At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Mrs.  Briscoe,  with 
true  Southern  patriotism,  willingly  gave  her  sons  to  the  service 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  her  heart  and  home  were  always  open  to 
the  sick  and  needy  soldiers.  She  cherishes  an  ardent  love  for 
everything  connected  with  the  first  years  of  her  life  in  Texas' 
feels  great  pride  in  her  father's  and  mother’s  association  with 
its  early  history,  and  one  of  the  happiest  occasions  of  her  ad¬ 
vanced  life  is  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Texas  Veteran  Asso- 
ciation.” 

Mrs.  Briscoe  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  a  meeting  for  its  formation  having  been 
called  at  her  home  in  Houston  on  November  (j,  1891.  J  She  was 
elected  hirst  Vice-President,  a  position  which  she  held  continu¬ 
ously  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  ever  keenly  alive 
to  the  interests  of  the  society,  and  up  to  June  29,  1897,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  advanced  age,  did  as  much  active  service  as  the 


younger  members.  On  the  eve  of  that  day,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Academy  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
a  convent  situated  just  opposite  her  own  residence,  acting  for 
the  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  she  presented  thisschool 
with  lithograph  portraits  of  Austin  and  Houston,  and  in  a  short 
address  inculcated  the  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  our  own  State,  and  a  deep  reverence  for  our  heroic  past. 
This  was  the  last  time  she  was  able  to  serve  the  cause  she  loved  so 
well,  for,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  she  sustained  a  serious  injury 
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by  slipping,  as  she  ascended  the  front  steps  of  her  residence; 
she  never  recovered  the  use  of  her  lower  limbs,  and  passed  the 
remnant  of  her  life  in  strict  retirement. 

By  means  of  a  rolling  chair,  and  an  elevator  constructed  by 
her  eldest  son  for  her  use,  she  was  enabled  to  move  throughout  her 
home,  and  thus  participate  in  many  of  the  meetings  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  which  were 
often  held  in  her  parlor.  Several  times  during  her  long  confine¬ 
ment  of  nearly  six  years,  through  the  kindness  of  their  teacher, 
Miss  Mary  Roper,  some  of  the  classes  from  the  High  School  would 
visit  her,  and  rehearse  their  exercises,  prepared  for  the  celebration 
of  Washington’s  birthday  and  the  Texas  Holidays.  These  oc¬ 
casions  were  red  letter  days  in  her  life,  and  were  highly  prized 
by  the  boys  and  girls,  who  delighted  in  hearing  her  tell  of  having 
seen  Lafayette  in  1825,  as  well  as  of  her  acquaintance  with  Hous¬ 
ton,  Rusk  and  others  of  the  Texas  revolution;  their  crowning 
pleasure,  however,  consisted  in  being  accorded  the  privilege  of 
reading  Travis’s  autograph  letter  to  Andrew  Briscoe,  written 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 

A  few  years  before  Mrs.  Briscoe’s  accident,  she  was  elected 
First  President  of  the  Sheltering  Arms,  a  home  in  Houston  for 
aged  women  and  for  those  of  any  age  needing  a  temporary 
home  while  seeking  employment.  This  institution,  organized 
under  the  fostering  care  of  ChristChurch,  always  held  an  import¬ 
ant  place  in  her  thought.  She  was  reared  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  was  confirmed  by  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Freeman,  in  the  early  days  of  church  organization  in  Texas. 

As  a  descendant  of  revolutionary  sires,  she  became  affiliated 
with  the  first  society  of  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  organized 
in  Texas,  with  Mrs.  French,  State  Regent,  at  San  Antonio.  In 
her  own  home,  the  two  Chapters,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Oran  M. 
Roberts,  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  endowed 
her  with  honorary  membership. 

As  a  charter  member  and  First  Treasurer  of  the  Ladies’ 
Reading  Club  of  Houston,  the  first  club  in  the  State  to  publish 
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its  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  issue  yearly  reports,  she  was  a 
pioneer  club  woman.  Her  historical  sketches,  character  draw- 
ings  and  reminiscences,  were  usually  marked  by  a  vein  of  quiet 

humor,  which  made  them  most  acceptable  to  the  literary  pro- 
gram  of  the  club. 

These  organizations  were  unfailing  m  delicate  attentions  to 
her  during  her  years  of  invalidism,  and  when  the  end  came, 
they  vied  with  each  other  and  with  other  loving  friends  in  sweet 
tribute  to  her  memory.  Mrs.  Briscoe  died  at  her  home  in 
Houston,  Texas,  March  8,  1903.  The  last  sad  rites  of  the  church 
were  beautifully  blended  with  features  strongly  illustrative  of 
her  patriotic  character.  As  the  Cadets  of  St.  Andrew,  clad  in 
gray  uniforms,  and  bearing  the  Texas  Hag,  escorted  her  body  to 
Glenwood  Cemetery, and  the  closing  phrases  of  the  funeral  ritual, 
so  beautifully  prophetic  of  eternal  life,  were  spoken  by  Rev. 
Ii.  D.  Aves,  her  pastor,  the  sweet  floral  emblems  strove  to  rob 
the  grave  of  its  gloom,  and  one  seemed  to  hear  the  words, 
Right  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  Saints,” 
Endowed  \jpth  a  strong  character,  which  impressed  itself  upon 
all  who  came  into  her  life,  charity  for  the  faults  of  others,  and 
patience  under  suffering,  were  traits  never  absent  from  her  per¬ 
sonality.  Her  strong  mother  love  consecrated  the  long  years 
of  her  widowhood  to  the  interests  of  her  children,  while  by  ex¬ 
ample  and  precept  she  also  inculcated  love  of  God  and  country. 

Since  no  picture  of  her  youth  has  been  preserved,  a  brief 
description,  obtained  from  friends  who  knew  her  in  the  spring¬ 
time  of  her  hie,  is  given.  A  brunette  type,  with  rich  coloring, 
sparkling  black  eyes,  glossy  hair,  black  as  jet,  parted  in  waves 
or  curls  over  an  intellectual  brow,  crowned  a  graceful  figure  of 
medium  height.  She  was  of  a  lively  temperament,  of  very 
strong  physique,  gifted  with  an  ardent  love  of  nature,  quick 
sympathies,  and  social  tastes.  One  of  her  remarkable  char¬ 
acteristics,  usually  rare  in  women,  was  unflinching  courage,  and 
of  this  several  instances  became  noted  among  her  friends,  and 
were  so  impressed  upon  her  children  that,  in  childhood,  their 
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confidence  in  her  ability  to  cope  with  all  emergencies  was  un¬ 
bounded.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  ever  heard  her  express 
the  feeling  of  fear  by  word  or  action.  Another  rather  uncom¬ 
mon  trait  was  her  brevity  of  speech.  Whatever  she  said  carried 
meaning  and  brought  out  the  best  thought  of  others,  while 
her  quiet,  epigrammatic  humor  bore  no  bitterness  at  its  root, 
but  grew  from  pleasant  and  generous  thought.  As  it  often 
happened  in  the  various  ladies’  meetings  in  which  she  took 
part,  a  proposition  would  be  made  to  send  a  vote  of  thanks  or 
congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  some  important  event-  in 
the  life  of  an  officer  or  member,  she  would  cut  off  lengthened 
debate  by  some  such  terse  suggestion  as,  “Then,  let  it  take  the 
shape  of  silver.” 

Her  home  life  was  managed  with  a  view  to  ^  hospitality,  as 
well  as  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  family,  and  her 

gentle  rule  of  love  made  the  home  circle  so  cheerful  that  its 

% 

members  found  no  other  place  so  attractive. 

The  cognomen,  “Lovely  Lady  with  the  summer  eyes  and 
winter  hair,”  bestowed  upon  her  by  a  Texas  Veteran,  himself 
a  nonogenarian,  when  she  was  nearing  eighty,  and  the  sweet 
epithet,  “My  Dear  Lady  of  Easter,”  used  by  her  poet  friend, 
speak  eloquently  of  the  preservation  of  attractive  physical 
features,  as  well  as  of  the  perpetual  renewal  of  her  graces  of 
heart  and  mind.  Indeed,  the  elements  of  decay  seemed  re¬ 
luctant  to  invade  the  dwelling  place  of  such  sweetness  and 
strength  of  character,  whose  perennial  sympathy  for  youthful 
pleasures  kept  her  in  touch  with  the  world,  yet  moved  in  perfect 
harmony  with  her  fervent  faith  in  the  glorious  promise  of 
blessed  immortality. 
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From  the  Houston  Post  March  4,  1903. 

MRS.  BRISCOE  ALARMINGLY  ILL. 

It  will  be  with  feelings  of  keenest  regret  that  the  many  friends 
of  Mrs.  M.  J.  Briscoe  will  learn  of  the  fact  that  she  is  lying  at 
her  home,  620  Crawford  street,  in  an  alarmingly  critical  con¬ 
dition.  Her  death  was  hourly  expected  at  the  time  the  Post 
went  to  press  this  morning. 

Mrs.  M.J.  Briscoe,  relict  of  the  late  Captain  Andrew  Briscoe 
the  heroic  commander  of  a  company  of  regulars  at  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  was  one  of  the  prominent  and  beloved  ladies 
of  the  city.  In  club  and  society  work  her  aid  and  influence 
was  much  sought,  and  her  serious  illness  will  cause  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  sincere  regret. 


From  the  Houston  Post  March  10,  1903. 


Mrs.  Briscoe  Remembered  and  Honored. 


BY  THE  LEGISLATIVE 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE 


SAN  JACINTO  BATTLEFIELD 


It  had  been  arranged  by  San  Jacinto  Chapter  that  on  March 
9th  a  committee  ffom  the  Legislature,  then  in  session,  should 
be  conducted  to  the  battlefield  of  San  Jacinto,  with  the  view 
of  showing  them  the  urgent  need  for  fencing  and  improving 
this  historic  ground.  The  following  clipping  from  the  Houston 
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Post  records  the  tribute  there  paid  to  Mrs.  Briscoe,  who  had 
breathed  her  last  the  night  before. 

The.  sun  was  shining  warm  and  bright  when  the  legislators 
reached  Houston.  In  the  party  from  Austin  were  Senator 
A.  G.  Lipscomb,  Senator  D.  A.  Paulus,  who  was  accompanied 
by  his  little  son,  Henry  Paulus,  and  Representatives  J.  M. 
Rieger,  C.  0.  Glenn  and  A.  P.  Barrett.  Colonel  William  L. 
Prather,  President  of  the  State  University,  at  Austin,  accom- 
pan  ed  the  legislative  committee. 

THE  INSPECTING  PARTY. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  Houston  the  legislators  were  met  by 
the  local  committee,  headed  by  Captain  S.  Taliaferro  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  at  10:30  o’clock  conveyed  to  the  tug  Eugene,  of 
the  Houston  Direct  Navigation  Company. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Republic  were  largely  represented  in 
the  party  that  made  the  trip  to  the  battleground.  Threaten¬ 
ing  weather  doubtless  deterred  many  who  would  otherwise  have 
gone,  but  at  10:30,  when  the  tug  Eugene  started  on  her  way 
toward  La  Porte,  there  were  on  board  these  loyal  women: 
Mrs.  J.  J.  McKeever,  Jr.,  President  of  San  Jacinto  Chapter; 
Mrs.  N.  S.  Cox,  Secretary;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Milby,  Treasurer,  and 
Mrs.  Fred  F.  Dexter,  Historian  of  the  Chapter;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Fenn, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Clark,  Mrs.  Mooney,  Mrs.  J.  J.  McKeever,  Jr.,  Miss 
Belle  Fenn,  Miss  Mabella  Davis  and  Miss  Josie  Milby. 

Among  the  Houston  citizens  accompanying  the  party  were 
Messrs.  I.  S.  Roberts,  J.  J.  McKeever,  Houston  Williams,  Dr. 
Jones,  F.  F.  Dexter  and  Judge  Waller  T.  Burns. 

Colonel  Andrew  Jackson  Houston,  United  States  Marshal  for 

the  Eastern  District  of  Texas,  son  of  General  Houston,  was 

% 

also  included  in  the  party. 

.  Dinner  was  served  aboard  the  Eugene  while  cn  route  to  the 
battleground.  Upon  their  arrival  there  the  party  were  met 
by  a  committee  from  La  Porte  with  carriages  for  their  con¬ 
venience.  The  La  Porte  committee  was  composed  of  A.  O. 
Blackwell,  J.  P.  Compton,  F.  C.  Dorgan,  J.  E.  Dorgan,  W.  R. 
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Hill,  Dr.  0.  W.  Griffith,  E.  Brownell,  A.  N.  McKay  and  G.  E. 
Ivepple,  and  with  them  as  visitors  were  C.  E.  Hunn  and  A.  P. 
Kingsbury,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Thomas  W.  Bockes,  of  Central 
City,  Neb.;  W.  H.  Dorgan,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Colonel  Tom  R. 
Jennings,  former  State  Senator,  and  A.  W.  Lawton,  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y„  who  was  a  cousin  of  General  Lawton,  of  Philippine 
fame,  and  father  of  Major  Lawton  of  the  Cuban  service. 

Ihe  La  Porte  committee  simply  co-operated  with  the  Houston 
committee  in  assisting  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  gather 
the  information  they  desired  at  the  battleground,  and  in  every 
possible  way  made  themselves  useful,  La  Porte  citizens  having 
all  along  felt  a  keen  interest  in  the  proposed  appropriation. 

1RIBUTES  TO  HONORED  DEAD. 

An  hour  and  a  half  was  spent  by  the  legislators  in  riding 

over  the  battleground.  Feeling  tributes  to  the  memory'  of 

General  Houston  were  made  by  a  number  of  speakers,  among 

whom  was  Colonel  Andrew  Jackson  Houston,  son  of  the  gallant 
warrior. 

It  required  strong  courage  for  the  Daughters' of  the  Republic 
to  leave  the  body  of  their  lamented  member,  Mrs.  Mary  Jank 

Briscoe,  and  go  on  the  trip  with  the  legislative  committee. 

A  very  touching  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Briscoe  had 
been  written  by  Colonel  Prather,  of  the  State  University,  and 
which  was  read  to  the  gathering  assembled  on  the  battlefield. 
Ihe  tribute  bore  the  signatures  of  Senators  D.  A.  I’aulus  and 
A.  G.  Lipscomb,  Representatives  C.  C.  Glenn,  A.  P.  Barrett 
and  J.  M.  Rieger,  and  also  those  of  W.  T.  Burns,  A.  J.  Hous¬ 
ton  and  William  L.  Prather.  Following  is  a  copy  of  the 
tribute,  which,  on  motion  of  Judge  Waller  T.  Burns,  was  adopted 
with  touching  consideration  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased: 

“ThecommitteefromtheSenate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  Texas,  appointed  to  view  the  battlefield 
of  San  Jacinto  having  met  upon  this  historic  spot,  and  with 
the  company  there  assembled,  being  informed  of  the  death  of 
of  fhe  Pf  Y  JhB[<l:;.c"1£'t,le  hirst  Vice-President  of  the  Daughters 

,th  R  ,P  '1C  ot  lex;is-  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  this  justly 
distinguished  woman,  have  gathered  wild  violets  from  the 
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battlefield  and  with  patriotic  spirit  send  them  to  be  placed 
upon  her  bier. 

“Mrs.  Briscoe  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  a  woman  of 
rare  culture  and  high  purpose.  Her  husband,  Captain  Andrew 
Briscoe,  was  one  o  the  signers  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  gallantly  commanded  a  company  in  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Mrs.  Briscoe  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  San  Jacinto  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  and  since  its  organization  in  1891  has  held  the  office 
of  First  Vice-President  of  the  State  organization. 

“This  patriotic  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  preserving  the  history  of  Texas,  marking  the  historic 
spots  and  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  heroic  services  and 
and  glorious  deeds  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  Texas.  In 
this  noble  work  Mrs.  Briscoe  has  ever  been  foremost,  and  her 
example  will  continue  to  inspire  those  who  survive  her. 

“Peace  to  her  ashes: 

Glory  to  her  memory.’’ 

(Signed)  The  Committee. 


From  the  Houston  Post  March  It),  1003. 


FUNERAL  OF  MRS.  BRISCOE. 


With  the  annoucement  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Bris¬ 
coe  yesterday  morning,  came  universal  sorrow  in  the  city  that 
had  so  long  been  proud  to  claim  her.  The  deceased  was  one 
of  the  notable  women  of  the  State,  her  life’s  history  being  linked 
closely  to  the  chief  events  that  witnessed  the  advance  of  Texas 
from  Mexican  rule  to  a  full  sisterhood  in  tins  Union  of  States. 

The  deceased  was  born  August  17,  1819,  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo., 
and  as  the  only  white  child  in  the  Indian  settlement,  little 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  R.  and  Jane  Harris,  was  the  object 
of  curiosity  to  the  squaws.  Moving  to  Texas,  she  was  cradled 
amid  the  scenes  of  the  struggle  for  the  existence  of  the  Republic, 
and  when  18  years  of  age  wedded  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  day 
and  of  all  the  years  that  shall  follow,  Captain  Andrew  Briscoe. 
Shortly  after  the  marriage,  which  occurred  at  Harrisburg, 
Captain  Briscoe  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Harris  county 
by  President  Houston,  and  they  moved  to  this  city,  residing 
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here  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  when  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Harrisburg.  After  a  short  residence  in  New  Orleans, 
where  the  death  of  her  husband  occurred  in  1849,  she  returned 
with  her  children  to  Harrisburg,  and  resided  there  for  a  number 
of  years  before  making  her  permanent  home  in  this  city. 

The  funeral  will  occur  at  4  o’clock  this  afternoon  from  Christ 
Church;  of  which  she  was  a  member.  Rev.  H.  D.  Aves  will  of¬ 
ficiate  at  the  service,  and  the  interment  will  be  in  Glenwood 
Cemetery. 


The  pall  bearers  are:  Active— Captain  S.  Taliaferro,  John  G. 

Tod,  William  Christian,  Charles  E.  Ashe,  Charles  H.  Milby 

John  Iluey,  Ennis  Cargill  and  Seabrook  Sydnor.  Honorary— 

Leonard  Cox,  John  F.  Dickon,  Sr.,  R.  M.  Elgin  and  William  L. 
Macatee. 


1  he  San  Jacinto  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic 

and  the  members  of  the  Ladies'  Reading  Club  will  assemble  at 

the  late  residence  of  Mrs.  Briscoe  to  attend  the  funeral  in  a 
body. 


From  the  Galveston  News  March  12,  1903. 

LAID  TO  REST. 


mrs.  briscoe’s 


MEMORY  REVERENCED 
FROM  ALL  O  V  E  R  T  E 


BY  FLORAL  OFFERINGS 
X  AS. 


Houston,  Texas,  March  11.— This  afternoon  from  Christ  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  corner  of  Texas  avenue  and  Fannin  street,  was 
conducted  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  M.  J.  Briscoe,  whose  death  oc¬ 
curred  at  her  home  on  Crawford  street  two  days  ago. 

There  was  a  large  turn  out  of  the  older  citizens  of  the  city 
to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  regard  and  affection  to  one  they 
had  known  and  loved  so  long. 

Floral  tributes  have  been  received  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  another,  beautiful  in  their  design,  and  all  telling  the  story 
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of  love  so  generally  felt.  From  the  President  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Republic  and  many  other  organizations  of  the  State,  and 
from  private  citizens,  (lowers  in  design  and  elaborateness  sel¬ 
dom  before  seen  at  a  funeral  in  this  section  of  the  State,  have 
been  received. 

The  Cadets  of  St.  Andrew  turned  out  in  full  uniform,  bearing 
the  flag  of  Texas.  They  marched  in  the  funeral  procession  to 
the  grave.  The  members  of  Oran  M.  Roberts  Chapter.  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Confederacy,  attended  the  services  in  a  body.  The 
members  of  the  Ladies’  Reading  Club  postponed  the  meeting, 
to  have  been  held  to-day, out  of  respect  for  the  dead,  as  has  the 
Woman’s  Club  of  Houston. 

Rev.  H.  D.  Aves,  the  rector,  and  Rev.  Horace  Clark,  perhaps 
the  oldest  Episcopal  minister  in  Texas,  conducted  the  services. 


*  vi:  v< 

The  following  is.  from  a  member  of  San  Jacinto  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  Republic: 

“Bring  (lowers — pale  dowers  o’er  the  bier — to  shed 

A  crown  for  the  brow  of  the  pulseless  dead! 

For  this,  through  its  leaves  hath  the  white  rose  burst. 

For  this,  in  the  woods  was  the  violet  nursed! 

Though  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  ours. 

They  are  love’s  last  gift — bring  ye  dowers — sweet  dowers!’’ 

So  wrote  this  long  time,  quaint  and  now  well  nigh  forgotten 
poet,  Mrs.  Hemans;  but  those  who  stood  yesterday  beside 
the  bier  of  the  lamented  Mrs.  Briscoe,  surrounded  as  it  was 
with  the  most  elaborate  floral  offerings,  must  have  felt  how 
appropriate  were  these  lines,  as  if  freshly  penned  for  the  occasion. 

As  tributes  from  Daughters  of  the  the  Republic  of  Texas  at  a 
distance  were,  first,  a  magnificent  Texas  star  of  large  propor¬ 
tions,  of  white  roses,  hyacinths  and  fern,  bearing  the  name,  Win, 
B.  Travis,  from  the  Chapter  at  Austin. 
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Then  from  the  Lorenzo  de  Zavala  Chapter,  of  San  Antonio, 
came  an  immense  wreath  of  roses  and  lilies  . 

Next,  a  bouquet  of  superb  cream  roses,  upon  background  of 
Sago  palm  leaves,  the  whole  tied  with  a  rich  white  ribbon, 
from  Sidney  Sherman  Chapter,  Galveston. 

From  the  General  Association  was  sent  a  graceful  scroll  design, 
done  in  roses  of  most  perfect  type,  sprays  of  green  and  white 
deftly  outlining  the  whole,  while  upon  a  bed  of  tiny  white 

flowers  were  the  talismanic  letters,  “D.  R.  T.”  in  crimson  and 
blue. 

From  Mrs.  Dibrell,  of  Seguin,  came  a  lovely  tribute,  a  mass  of 
creamy  callas. 

From  San  Jacinto  Chapter  came  a  Texas  star  of  fragrant 
white  roses  and  lilies,  with  the  letters  “S.  J.”  resting  in  its  center. 

The  executive  committee  sent  a  handsome  pillow,  all  tributes 
of  affection  to  their  beloved  First  Vice-President. 

From  Oran  M.  Roberts  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  came  a  symbolic 
gift,  a  wreath  of  dark  green  laurel,  bearing  the  initials  in  crim¬ 
son  flowers,  “O.  M.  R.”  There  was  also  a  large  wreath  from  the 
R.  E.  Lee  Chapter,  of  roses  and  fern. 

fl  he  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  the  Sheltering  Arms,  and 
the  Parish  Aid  Society  all  sent  most  beautiful  gifts;  indeed, 
there  were  wreaths  and  crosses  and  hearts  in  most  touching 
profusion. 

From  the  Ladies  Reading  Club  came  a  large  pillow,  done  in 
white  roses  surrounded  by  green  fern  and  leaves. 

The  Woman’s  Club  sent  an  exquisite  anchor  in  white  and 
green. 

Rut  perhaps  the  most  touching  was  the  offering  which  lay 
quite  alone  on  the  casket,  a  pillow  of  rich  white  roses  bearing 
in  small  white  flowers  on  green  background  the  dear  word, 
“Mother.” 

Another,  which  appealed  in  its  careless  grace  to  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Republic  especially,  was  the  cluster  of  wild  flowers 
culled  from  the  San  Jacinto  battleground.  This  feeling  was 
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intensified  when  on  emerging  from  the  gateway  of  the  home 
they  saw  the  casket  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  the  manly  St. 
Andrew’s  Cadets,  bearing  the  Lone  Star  flag. 

Marie  Bennet  Urwitz. 


From  the  Houston  Fust  March  15,  1903. 


Much  comment  on  the  beauty  of  the  musical  part  of  the 
service  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Briscoe  has  been  heard. 
As  an  organ  prelude,  the  Choirmaster,  Mr.  Nicolson,  played 
“Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair.”  The  choir  sang  with  sweet 
solemnity  “Rock  of  Ages,”  “My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee” 
and  “Lead,  Kindly  Light.”  With  much  feeling  Miss  Long  sang 
“Now  the  Laborer’s  Task  is  O’er.” 

A  devoted  Daughter  of  the  Republic  sends  the  following  to 
the  Post: 


“We  heard  loyal  sweet  voices  lifted  to  the  glorious  memory 
of  one  whose  every  act  in  our  midst,  from  long  before  there 
was  a  church,  a  concert  hall,  or  even  a  street  in  Houston,  gave 
of  her  talent  and  means  to  elevate  the  standard  of  civilization 
around  her.  Realizing  that  the  cultivation  and  love  of  music, 
literature  and  patriotism  go  hand  in  hand,  and  gifted  by  nature 
with  a  refinement  of  taste  that  went  out  from  her  generous 
heart,  her  influence  in  music  as  well  as  every  other  art  is  left 
us  as  a  glorious  sequel. 

“The  whole  life  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Briscoe,  the  beloved  wife 
of  one  of  the  heroes  of  San  Jacinto,  was  an  inspiration,  and 
the  sweet  music  of  the  choir  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  during 
the  funeral  service  fell  like  a  benediction,  and  the  words  of 
the  song,  ‘Lead  Kindly  Light,  Lead  Thou  Me  On,’  found  an 
echo  in  the  heart  of  every  hearer,  and  a  divine  light  and  life 
seemed  to  arise  from  the  casket  that  held  all  that  was  mortal 
of  the  grand  woman  and  say  indeed,  ‘So  long  Thy  power  hath 
blessed  me,  sure  it  will  still  lead  me  on.’” 
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From  the  Houston  Post  March  22,  1!)03. 

iN  ME  MORI  AM  MRS.  M.  J.  BRISCOE. 


“The  committee  from  theSenate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas,  appointed  to  view  the  battle¬ 
field  of  San  Jacinto,  having  met  on  this  historic  spot,  and  with 
the  company  there  assembled  being  informed  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Briscoe,  the  First  Vice-President  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  this  justly 
distinguished  woman,  have  gathered  wild  violets  from  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  with  patriotic  spirit  send  them  to  be  placed  upon 
her  bier.’’  1 


Blopms  from  the  battlefield,  love  brought,  are  shed 
Over  the  bier  of  our  beautiful  dead. 

Roses  and  hyacinths,  violets  and  palm 


Breathe  with  their  incense  an  eloquent  psalm, 
d  heir  beauty  and  fragrance  are  types  of  her  worth 
The  grace  of  whose  sweetness  made  richer  the  earth. 
Her  sympathy,  generous,  earnest  and  true, 

Her  charity,  wide  as  the  canopy  blue, 

1  hat  stretches  above  her  and  tenderly  weeps 
In  glittering  gems  o’er  the  couch  where  she  sleeps, 
Weic  pai  t  of  her  nature,  and  shone  in  her  face 
With  beauty  not  even  Time’s  touch  could  efface. 


Oh,  the  hearts  that  she  strengthened,  the  griefs  she  consoled, 
The  rfowed  heads  she  lifted,  can  never  be  told; 

But  hundreds  await  on  the  thitherward  strand 
To  welcome  tier  home  to  the  beautiful  land. 

Her  pure  loving  spirit  will  linger  a  while, 


And  look  on  our  tears  with  a  pitying  smile, 


And  I  think,  if  we  listen,  our  spirits  may  hear 
A  message  of  comfort,  unspoken,  yet  clear. 

Our  faith  is  her  knowledge,  God  doeth  all  well, 
d  hough  his  children  the  beads  of  life’s  sorrows  must  tell 
Earth  s  ties  have  a  place  in  those  mansions  so  fair, 
Earth’s  beautiful  friendships  have  followed  her  there. 


•,  _  MAry  Saunders. 

Walnut  Grove,  Boerne,  March  1.5,  1003. 
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From  the  San  Antonio  Express. 

ARBOR  DAY  AT  DE  ZAVALA  SCHOOL. 

Observance  of  Arbor  Day  at  De  Zavala  school  has  been  post¬ 
poned  on  account  of  inclement  weather  until  Tuesday.  Every 
room  voted  as  to  who  should  plant  the  tree  and  selected  the 
name,  and  in  most  cases,  the  kind  of  tree  it  should  be.  There 
was  a  Milam  (an  oak),  a  Bowie  (an  elm),  Houston  (a  hackberry), 
Crockett  (an  elm),  Travis  and  Maverick  (weeping  willows),  and 
Briscoe  (a  ligustrum).  All  the  trees  were  planted  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  ceremony  as  the  life  of  each  hero  was  recounted,  but 
the  most  touching  and  beautiful  tribute  was  paid  at  the  Briscoe 
tree,  as  the  significant  evergreen  with  its  bright  green  leaves 
was  given  its  new  life.  At  that  moment  the  body  of  the  wife 
of  the  hero  in  whose  honor  the  tree  was  to  be  named,  who  was 
herself  a  heroine  of  the  revolutionary  days — was  awaiting  burial. 
The  children  with  dim  eyes  listened  to  the  story  of  two  beauti¬ 
ful  lives,  and  with  loving  hearts  said:  “It  shall  indeed  be  the 
Briscoe  tree, but  shall  be  named  for  Andrew  and  Mary  J.  Bris¬ 
coe,  atdast  re-united.”. 

From  the  Waco  Times-  Herald  April  5 ,  1003. 

U.D.  C.  DEPARTMENT. 

(Miss  Decca  Lamar  West,  Editor.) 

4fGone  before 

To  that  unknown  silent  shore.” 

In  the  Gulf  Messenger  for  February,  1808,  there  is  a  sketch 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Briscoe  that  reads  like  a  romance,  though 
it  is  an  unvarnished  tale.  The  frontispiece  gives  her  likeness, 
and  in  the  stately  dame  with  snowy  hair  and  cap ‘surmounting 
a  broad  intellectual  forehead  above  penetrating,  dark  eyes, 
one  can  readily  read  between  the  lines  and  understand  that 
she  was  probably  a  heroine  of  many  romances.  The  firm  mouth 
and  chin  proclaim  her  a  woman  of  character.  Were  the  facts 
of  her  eventful  life  told  in  detail  from  the  time  she  was  known 
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to  the  Missouri  Indians  as  “The  Little  White  Papoose”  in  181-1 
until  after  the  days  of  reconstruction  in  the  ’60s,  we  would  in 
a  1  probability  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  “best  selling  books” 
of  the  day.  What  a  field  Texas  history  offers  to  the  writers 
yet  to  come,  and  doubtless  future  generations  may  read  of 
Mary  Harris  as  the  “Belle  of  Buffalo  Bayou”,  with  side  lights 
on  the  characters  of  Houston,  Lamar  and  other  great  Texans, 
as  we  do  of  Janice  Meredith  and  Dorothy  Vernon,  - 

Mrs.  Adele  B.  Looscan,  Houston,  has  kindly  furnished  the 
following  data  concerning  her  mother,  Mrs.  Briscoe, who  died 
in  Houston,  March  8,  ]<J03: 

One  ol  her  ancestors  founded  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
which  was  named  in  his  honor;  another  served  with  the  British 
forces  at  Port  Duquesne  and  afterwards  as  captain  in  the  army 
of  the  American  revolution.  Her  grandfather  and  father  both 
served,  the  one  as  colonel  in' the  American  army  in  1812,  and 
her  father  was  a  pioneer  m  Missouri  and  afterward  in  Texas' 
During  the  war  between  the  States,  1861-65,  her  home  was 
ever  open  to  the  sick  of  the  army,  who  were  often  camped 
near  Harrisburg.  Sheusually  had  from  two  to  five  sick  who  were 
nursed  to  health  by  her  tender  care.  The  two  local  chapters 

here  R.  E.  Lee  and  O.  M.  Roberts— both  conferred  upon  her 
an  honorary  membership. 

Her  parlor  was  the  first  home  of  the  Ladies’  Reading  Club 

of  Houston,  where  it  was  organized  in  1885,  she  being  made 

treasurer,  a  position  which  she  held  until  failing  health  (the 

result  of  a  fall)  obliged  her  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  the  club. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  also  organized  at 
her  home,  she  being  elected  First  Vice-President  of  that  organ¬ 
ization  in  181)1,  a  position  which  she  retained  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Texas  Veterans  Association. 

Upon  the  organization  of  a  home  for  old  women,  under  the 
auspices  of  Christ  Church  of  this  city,  she  was  elected  and  served 
for  years  as  President  of  the  Sheltering  Arms,  a  house  which 
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has  sheltered  many  deserving  but  unfortunate  women. 

Although  83  years  old  last  August,  Mrs.  Briscoe  retained 
her  faculties  of  mind  unimpaired,  and  ever  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  various  organizations  with  which  she  had  been  connected. 
Mrs.  Briscoe  was  the  daughter  of  John  R.  and  Jane  Birdsall 
Harris.  Her  father  coming  to  Texas  and  founding  the  town 
of  Harrisburg  in  1826,  historic  association  clusters  around  her 
name,  and  her  life  and  character  are  worthy  of  emulation.  In 
this  day  of  hot  house  culture,  our  characters  do  not  develop 
the  strong  and  unselfish  traits  that  belonged  to  the  pioneers 
who  lived  near  to  nature’s  and  each  other’s  heart. 

But,  reading  of  these  women  is  an  education  in  itself,  and 
knowing  personally  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Briscoe,  a  lasting 
benefit  and  blessing. 


DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

OF  TEXAS. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  held  in  Houston,  April  11,  1903,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions,  presented  by  Mrs.  Cornelia  B.  Stone,  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we,  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of 
our  beloved  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Briscoe,  in  whose 
home  we  have  so  often  met,  and  whose  presence  was  ever  an 
inspiration  and  strength  to  us. 

Resolved,  That  to  our  Historian,  and  our  colleague  on  this 
committee,  Mrs.  A  dele  Briscoe  Looscan,  and  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 
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SAN  JACINTO  CHAPTER. 

The  members  of  San  Jacinto  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Re- 

j“U  C  l6XaS’  Wlth  hearts  ful1  <>f  grief  for  the  death  of  Mrs 
fARY  J,  BRISC0E’  FlrSt  Vice-President  of  the  general  organiza- 
tl0n  E"d  member  of  Chapter,  ask  that  these  resolutions  of 
regret  be  adopted  and  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Chapter 
and  copies  be  sent  to  her  family  and  the  daily  press 

While  we  recognize  the  gentle  hand  of  God  in  giving  His 
eloved  sleep,  and  bow  with  resignation  to  Him  "who  doeth 
all  things  well,"  believing  that  rest  was  joyful  to  her  after  her 
ong  and  painful  illness,  yet  do  we  mourn  our  loss  of  sister 
friend,  and  counsellor  in  this  organization.  In  her  home 
inspired  by  her  noble  ideas  of  patriotism,  encouraged  and  guided 
.iy  her  helpful  advice,  the  society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Re¬ 
public  had  its  birth,  and  for  twelve  years  of  its  existence  she 
has  been  its  beloved  First  Vice-President.  Her  interest  in  the 
work  for  which  we  organized,  and  especially  in  the  work  of  this 
Chapter,  never  grew  less  fervid,  and  her  devotion  to  the  cause 
o  the  old  battlefield  will  be  an  inspiration  to  us  for  nobler  efforts 
in  its  behalf,  as  it  was,  when,  on  the  morning  we  heard  her 
spirit  had  lied  to  its  better  home,  and  we,  faltering  between 
our  reverence  and  our  grief  for  the  dead,  and  duty  to  our  cause 
seemed  to  hear  her  bid  us  "Go"  to  San  Jacinto,  where  the  old 
oaks  are  keeping  their  silent  watch  over  the  long  neglected 
graves  of  our  heroes.  Mas.  Bk.scob  was  a  woman  nobly 
planned  and  the  whole  circle  of  her  life  a  grand  fulfillment  of 
its  promises.  In  the  beautiful  -freshness  of  her  youth  she 
came  to  link  her  name  and  fortune  with  heroes  then  bat¬ 
tling  for  liberty  and  independence,  she  became  a  central  figure 
there,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  her  womanly  mer¬ 
its,  her  patriotic  devotion,  her  singleness  of  purpose  her 
lovely  Christian  example,  and  her  domestic,  virtues  of  every 
hue  and  form,  have  made  her  conspicuous,  and  will  continue 
to  keep  her  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who  shared  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  or  lived  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  her  friendship.  To- 
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day  she  is  gone,  and  like  loving  children  weeping  for  their 
mother,  we  lay  this  little  tribute  of  our  affection  on  the  altar 
of  her  memory.  We  shall  miss  her  dear  face  from  our  meetings, 
her  clear  judgment  and  wise  counsels  that  have  so  long  pointed 
out  the  way  for  us,  but  her  example  will  be  as  a  fragrant  flower 
the  grave  cannot  wither.  We  will  think  of  her 

“In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion 
By  guardian  angels  led; 

May  we  walk  with  her  and  keep  unbroken 
The  bond  which  nature  gives, 

Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives.” 

To  the  members  of  her  family  San  Jacinto  Chapter  extends 
its  loving  sympathy,  hoping  that  our  all-wise  and  merciiul 
Father  will  sustain  and  comfort  them  in  this  dark  hour  of 
sorrow. 

Mrs.  Anson  Jones, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Fenn, 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Kendall, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Mil  by. 

DE  ZAVALA  CHAPTER. 

A  special  meeting  of  De  Zavala  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas  was  held  at  the  parlors  of  the  Menger 
Hotel  Wednesday  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  resolu¬ 
tions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Briscoe, 
who  died  at  Houston  March  8. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted: 

Whereas,  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  hath  removed  from  our 
councils  one  of  the  mothers  of  Texas  and  one  of  our  beloved 
founders,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Briscoe,  the  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas; 

Whereas,  it  is  just  and  right  that  De  Zavala  Chapter  should 
’pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  patriotic  work  in  Texas, 
at  whose  home  this  society  was  organized;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  her  beautiful,  patriotic,  useful  and  devoted 
life  is  a  shining  example  to  every  true  daughter  of  Texas,  and 
shall  serve  as  a  beacon  light  to  encourage  us  in  patriotic  de¬ 
votion. 
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Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the 
will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  “who  doeth  all  things  well,”  we 
deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  our  revered  and  beloved  Texas 
mother,  and  extend  to  her  sorrowing  family  in  this  hour  of  be¬ 
reavement,  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Resolved,  1  hat  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records 
of  De  Zavala  Chapter,  that  the  Houston  Post,  Galveston  News, 
Express  and  Light  be  requested  to  print  them,  and  that  copies 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  dear  deceased. 

Adina  de  Zavala, 
Clara  Driscoll, 

Mary  de  Zavala, 

Mrs.  Fred  Herff,  Jr., 
Sarah  Adams. 

After  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  the  meeting  adjourned 
out  of  respect  to  deceased. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Briscoe  was  the  First  Vice-President  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  that  society. 
She  was  a  Texas  pioneer  and  a  member  of  the  Texas  Veteran 
association,  and  of  other  patriotic  associations. 

Mrs.  Briscoe  was  born  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.  Her  father 
John  R.  Harris,  in  wl^ose  honor  Harris  county  was  named, 
came  to  Texas  with  Moses  Austin  in  1824,  received  from  the 
Mexican  government  a  land  grant  of  4,425  acres,  which  he 
located  at  the  junction  of  Buffalo  and  Bray’s  Bayous,  and  in 
1820  laid  out  the  town  of  Harrisburg.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was 
also  named  for  the  family. 

Mrs.  Briscoe,  then  Mary  Jane  Harris,  came  to  Texasin  183Gas 
a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  and  was  married  on  her  eighteenth 
birthday  to  Captain  Andrew  Briscoe,  of  San  Jacinto  fame 
who  fought  with  Travis  at  Anahuac,  with  Milam  at  the  capture 
of  San  Antonio  in  1835,  and  at  the  battle  of  Concepcion,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Independ¬ 
ence  of  Texas  and  first  Chief  Justice  of  Harris  county. 

Mrs.  Briscoe,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  gave  her 
two  sons  to  the  service  of  the  South,  and  her  heart  and  home 
were  always  open  to  the  sick  and  needy  soldiers.  She  was 
known  and  loved  by  all  old  settlers,  for,  having  known  person¬ 
ally  most  of  the  people  connected  with  the  early  days  of  Texas, 
and  having  been  associated  with  most  of  the  thrilling  events 
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in  the  history  of  the  State,  a  personal  acquaintance  with  her 
was  indeed  an  honor. 

Her  funeral  was  one  of  the  most  touchingly  beautiful  ever 
known  in  Texas.  Floral  tributes  were  heaped  upon  the  bier, 
sent  from  all  parts  of  Texas,  from  all  the  Chapters  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Republic,  from  numerous  other  patriotic,  charitable 
and  other  organizations,  and  from  citizens  everywhere.  The 
Texas  flag — the  flag  she  loved  so  well,  was  borne  by  the  military. 


From  the  Houston  Post  April  22,  1903. 

A  LONE  STAR  FLAG 

PRESENTED  TO 

GRAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Beneath  cerulean  skies  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Gray  Gram¬ 
mar  School  Cadets  and  a  large  number  of  the  representative 
citizens  of  Houston,  the  Lone  Star  Flag  was  for  the  first  time 
unfurled  to  the  breeze  over  the  Parish  House  of  Christ  Church 
yesterday. 

The  flag,  a  memorial  to  Captain  Andrew  and  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Briscoe,  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  school,  Rev. 
Henry  D.  Aves,  by  the  Briscoe  family,  in  a  felicitous  speech  by 
Mr.  Ingham  Roberts. 

Mr.  Aves  received  it,  and  in  a  brief  manner  and  most  eloquently 
gave  the  history  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Briscoe.  His  remarks  were 
interspersed  with  anecdotes  connected  with  the  lives  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  a  memorial.  Captain  W.  Fenner  accepted  the  Hag 
on  behalf  of  the  company  in  a  happy  manner.  At  the  conclusion 
the  flag  was  raised  and  now  floats  over  the  Parish  House. 

PROGRAM. 

Prayer. 

Music. 


Es8ay_‘‘The  Battle  of  San  Jacinto.” . Arthur  Hartwell 

Presentation  of  the  Flag . Ingham  Roberts 

Reception  of  the  Flag . Rev.  Henry  D.  Aves 


Acceptance . Captain  Fenner,  representing  Gray  Grammar  School 

Music. 

Benediction. 
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PRESENTATION  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Ingham  S.  Roberts,  in  presenting  the  hag,  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

* 

Young  Gentlemen:  I  consider  it  both  a  great  pleasure  as 
well  as  an  honor  to  present  to  you  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary 
J.  Briscoe,  this  Texas  hag.  There  exists  among  you  who  have 
been  associated  here,  for  a  few  weeks  only,  that  feeling  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  brotherly  love  that  makes  you  ready  to  fight  and  work 
for  the  honor  of  your  school  as  well  as  for  each  other.  In 
nations  the  same  feeling  is  even  more  strong,  and  the  token 
of  this  feeling  in  nations  is  represented  by  the  hag,  and  it  repre- 
sents,  as  it  were,  its  honor,.  When  it  falls  the  nation  dies,  and 
so  long  as  a  jieople  can  maintain  a  standard  they  have  their 
place  among  nations  of  the  the  earth.  That  is  why  our  soldiers 
will  in  war  hopelessly  wave  the  shreds  of  a  tattered  flag  in  the 
midst  of  the  thickest  of  a  fight,  and  as  fast  as  one  bearer  is  stricken 
to  earth  another  is  only  too  eager  to  take  his  place.  This  flag 
was  not  created  until  the  Republic  had  been  m  existence  several 
years,  and  until  Texas  had  been  recognized  in  the  family  of 
nations.  It  is  the  blending  of  the  various  flags  of  the  several 
companies  of  volunteers  that  helped  to  win  our  great  State 
from  the  Mexicans. 

It  is  white,  red  and  blue. 

White— To  proclaim  us  a  peaceful  nation. 

Red — That  if  necessary  we  were  ready  to  fight,  and  the  single 
star,  our  hope,  upon  the  blue  of  heaven. 

We  would  do  well  to  always  follow  its  teaching,  preferring 
peace  to  war.  I  might  further  say  that  the  white  was  its  proper 
color,  for  the  early  settlers  came  not  for  warfare,  but  for  homes 
for  themselves  and  families,  and  that  its  white  was  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  its  helpless  women  and  children  The 
people  represented  by  this  flag  fought  enemies,  both  man 
and  beast,  until  it  was  furled,  as  never  the  standard  of  a  nation 
before  or  since  was  furled,  that  its  star  might  be  transferred 
from  its  own  to  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  grandest  nation 
that  ever  existed,  and  when  it  at  last  ceased  to  represent  a 
nation  it  was  hauled  down,  not  in  dishonor  or  by  a  sanguinary 
foe,  but  by  its  own  people,  though  with  feelings  of  both  gladness 
and  sorrow.  Sorrow  to  see  it  disappear  forever,  and  gladness 
that  it  had  been  accorded  an  equal  position  m  its  new  galaxv. 

You  will,  therefore,  salute  it  for  those  grand  sacrifices  and 
give  it  the  homage  due  an  unconquered  trophy. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  Rev.  Aves  eloquently  detailed  the 
history  of  the  Briscoe  and  Gray  families,  now  so  closely  lined 
with  the  Houston  educational  institution. 
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MRS.  MARY  SAUNDERS,  WALNUT  GROVE  RANCH,  BOERNE,  TEXAS. 


POEMS 


ADDRESSED  TO  MRS.  M.  J.  BRISCOE  DURING  HER  INVALIDISM  FROM 

JUNE  29,  1897,  TO  MARCH  8,  1903. 


No  music  from  the  outside  world  so  touched  the  tender  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  my  mother  as  the  delicate  verses  dedicated  to  her 
from  time  to  time  by  Mrs.  Mary  Saunders,  the  Poet  Laureate 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  My  aquaintance 
with  this  lady,  dating  from  the  summer  of  1895,  having  brought 
her  into  communication  with  the  Society  whose  aims  and  spirit 
had  animated  her  long  before  its  organization,  she  seemed  to 
know  my  mother  as  by  intuition,  and  to  be  impressed  by  the 
beauty  of  her  character  years  before  circumstances  permitted  an 
actual  meeting  between  them.  No  introduction  was  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  enter  into  a  most  congenial  interchange  of 
thought,  and  the  few  days  which  were  passed  in  each  other’s 
company  were  marked  as  red  letter  days  on  my  mother’s 
calendar.  To  unite  their  names  in  this  memorial  volume  has 
been  a  dominant  thought — a  cherished  hope— of  the  compiler. 


AN  EASTER  CARD. 

The  Easter  lilies  bloom  again,  and  hopes 
That  in  the  tomb  of  unfulfillment  long, 
Like  lily  bulbs  in  earth,  have  silent  lain, 
Begin  to  stir  and  whisper,  “yet  we  live!” 
The  aged  beauty  of  your  pictured  face, 
Grand  with  its  coronal  of  snowy  hair, 
Speaks  to  my  heart;  I  answer  its  appeal. 
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Though  failures  are,  though  fruitless  seems  our  toil, 

No  life,  for  others  lived,  is  lived  in  vain. 

In  youth,  when  our  desires  were  certainties 
Undarkened  by  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 

We  knew  that  we  could  lift  a  part,  our  part, 

Therefore  the  dearest,  fairest  part  of  earth, 

And  set  it  nearer  to  perfection  s  plane 

And  when  we  thought  of  age,  we  proudly  said,- 

“Why  let  it  come!  My  life-work  will  be  done!” 

What  then?  Warm  ybuth’s  unreasonableness 
Is  wiser  than  the  ice  of  common  sense. 

I  do  not  know  your  life  aims;  but,  you  lived 
In  times  when  grandest  deeds  were  done,  and  names 
Were  blazed  in  fire  on  history’s  brightest  page, 

And  our  fair  star  set  fast  in  freedom’s  front. 

I  think,  remembering  the  name  you  bear, 
Remembering  the  blood  that  fills  your  veins, 
Remembering  tbe  martyrs  slain,  your  friends, 

You  held  our  lone  Star  should  have  soared  alone 
;  Nor  merged  her  brightness  in  a  sisterhood. 

I  am  not  wise,  but  thus  I  read  your  dream: 

But  in  her  vast  domain  she  is  alone, 

And  in  her  royal  birth  she  stands  alone, 

Amid  her  mem’ries  grand  she  dwells  alone, 

And  in  her  children’s  hearts  she  reigns  alone;  * 

And  this  proud  truth  remains:  you  cheered  men’s  hearts, 
And  nerved  their  arms  in  Freedom’s  glorious  strife; 

You  saw  the  blood-wet  seed  full  fruitage  bear 
Your  State  has  won  her  rank  among  the  first, 

Your  daughter  serves  her  still  with  brain  and  pen— 
Rest,  loyal  heart!  The  Easter  lilies  bloom! 
for  me,  I  had  a  dream  (nay,  mock  me  not, 

*  In  the  last  five  years  I  have  talked  with  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  all  agree  that  in  no  other  place 
is  found  such  State  love  and  pride  as  in  Texas. 
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1  see  its  folly  now,  but  cannot  smile), 

Of  gaining  gold,  not  laurels,  by  my  pen, 

And  building  me  a  fair  and  spacious  home, 

Where  Beauty  should  on  homely  comfort  wait, 

And  homeless  aged  women  honored  dwell. 

Twas  all  a  dream!  But  little  gold  was  mine, 

And  want  and  misery  were  everywhere; 

How  could  I  look  on  these  and  hold  my  hand? 

Now,  standing,  waiting  on  the  shore  of  Time, 

And  looking  back  on  life,  I  see  ’twas  well ; 

For  I  have  had  access  to  youthful  minds 
And  taught  unselfishness,  and  gentleness, 

And  loving  service  to  the  old  and  weak; 

And  thus,  the  Great  All  Wise,  All  Merciful, 

May  in  His  goodness  have  used  even  me, 

Who  gave,  unseeing,  my  poor  best,  to  win 
A  haven  sweet  for  age,  in  happy  homes. 

I  am  content,  the  Easter  lilies  bloom. 

Mary  Saunders 

Walnut  Grove,  Boerne,  Easter,  1900. 

From  the  Houston  Post  April  15,  1900. 

OUR  TEXAS. 


Respectfully  Inscribed  to  Mrs.  M.  J.  Briscoe  and  the  Children  of  Texas 

By  Mary  Saunders. 

The  lovely  land  where  the  cactus  grows, 

And  languid  lily  lends  her  snows, 

Where  the  redbird  sings  and  wild  grape  flings 
Fresh  fragrance  to  each  breeze  that  blows. 

Where  the  yucca  swings  her  waxen  bells, 

And  cooing  dove  her  love  tale  tells; 

Gulf  breezes  play,  long  grasses  sway, 

And  mocking  bird’s  rich  music  swells. 
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The  wild  bee  builds  in  secret  cave, 

The  liveoak’s  mossy  banners  wave, 

The  lobo  howls,  the  panther  prowls, 

The  sudden  northers  fiercely  rave. 

The  Northern  pine  and  Southern  palm, 

The  spicy  cedar’s  healing  balm, 

The  storied  land  of  the  Rio  Grande, 

Of  rushing  stream  and'  lakelet  calm. 

/  Land  of  rough  hills  and  ancient  towers, 

» 

Of  cities  fair  and  sylvan  bowers, 

Of  new  and  old,  of  soft  and  bold, 

Of  arid  plains  and  wealth  of  flowers. 

Land,  holy  land,  where  heroes  lie, 

Where  Travis  taught  how  patriots  die, 

Their  life. work  done,  their  glory  won, 

Their  Lone  Star  set  in  freedom’s  sky.  1 

L’ Envoi. 

We  still,  when  feet  no  longer  roam, 

Whose  world  is  clasped  by  walls  of  home. 

Cling  fondly  fast  to  glorious  past, 

And  dream  of  grandeurs  yet  to  come. 

Of  wealth  developed,  learning,  arts, 

Of  happy  homes  and  crowded  marts; 

Of  truth  made  strong,  of  righted  wrong: 

Our  trust  is  in  the  children’s  hearts. 

(Mrs.  Saunders  says,  in  reference  to  the  above  poem:  “In 
Houston  lives  a  venerable  lady  who  has  lived  in  Texas  four 
score  years,  and  has  been  in  touch  with  all  the  changes  through 
which  her  beloved  land  has  passed.  She  has  wept  in  her  sor¬ 
rows  and  joyed  in  her  triumphs.  I  have  never  seen  her,  but  the 
events  of  her  life  and  her  pictured  face  are  familiar  to  me.  The 
names  of  her  family  are  interwoven  with  the  history  of  her 
State.  She  retains  much  of  the  beauty  for  which  her  youth 
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was  famous,  and  all  its  brightness  tempered  by  the  sweetness 
and  wisdom  of  age.  I  have  written  some  verses  and  have 
done  you  and  myself  the  honor  of  joining  your  names  and  hers 
in  the  dedication.  I  hope  they  will  please  you.” 

(Mrs.  Briscoe  is  the  widow  of  Captain  Briscoe,  who  was  in 
command  of  a  company  of  regulars  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 
— Editor) 


From  the  Houston  Post  August  19,  1900. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Briscoe  reached  the  eighty-first  anniversary  of 
her  birth  last  Friday,  and  announced  in  the  Post  of  that  morning 
that  she  would  be  at  home  to  her  friends  in  the  evening  from 
5  to  7  o’clock.  That  was  sufficient.  All  day  the  family  were 
keppbusy  receiving  flowers  and  other  tokens  of  friendship  from 
the  people  among  whom  Mrs.  Briscoe  has  spent  her  life.  When 
the  evening  came  the  house  was  a  blaze  of  color.  Everywhere 
bouquets  and  masses  of  flowers,  from  the  pure  white  of  the 
wild  clematis  to  the  deep  red  of  summer  roses.  Mrs.  Briscoe 
looked  very  lovely  in  her  white  muslin  gown  and  snowy  cap 
trimmed  with  lavender.  Her  eyes,  that  wrought  such  sad  havoc 
with  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Texan  Republic,  still  re¬ 
tain  their  brilliancy,  and  her  friends  felt  that  it  was  a  privilege 
to  be  with  a  woman  whose  past  had  known  heroic  devotion 
to  her  country  during  two  trying  periods  of  its  history. 

During  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Looscan  read  the  following  verses 
written  to  her  mother  on  her  eighty- first  birthday  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Saunders,  of  San  Antonio: 

May  the  fair  years  yet  to  come 

Around  you  throw  their  influence  tender; 

Reverent  love  and  charms  of  home, 

Yet  in  touch  with  Lone  Star  splendor. 

Joys  remembered,  tested  truth, 

(A§  chrysanthemums  sun-painted) 

Not  the  flush  and  flower  of  youth — 

Earth  to  Autumn  fruitage  granted. 
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Be  your  Indian  summer  days 

Radiant  pearls  from  Time’s  full  ocean; 

In  chrysanthemum’s  rich  rays 
See  the  pure  and  deep  emotion; 

Children’s  love  and  friends’  remembrance, 

Oh  that  is  the  sweetest  semblance 

Earth  affords  ripe  age  to  praise. 

These  verses  were  bound  very  daintily  in  card  board  with 
chrysanthemums  painted  by  an  artist’s  hand  on  the  cover,  and 
tied  with  narrow  ribbon  of  softest  green.  There  was  a  guest 
book,  too,  in  which  to  register  the  names  of  the  visitors  and 
numerous  gifts  love  offerings  to  the  stately  woman  who  was 
the  center  of  attraction.  Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Adele  Looscan; 
her  granddaughter,  Miss  Mamie  Briscoe,  of  San  Antonio,  grand¬ 
niece,  Ruth  Briscoe,  of  Lake  View  plantation,  and  her  son,  Mr. 
Parmenas  Briscoe,  received  and  entertained  the  callers.  Orange 
ice  and  cake  were  served,  and  happy  interchange  of  thought 
and  congratulations  over  the  occasion  made  the  hours  pass 
rapidly.  Among  those  who  called  were  Major  and  Mrs.  John 
F.  Dickson,  Mrs.  Fulton,  Mrs.  John  R.  Fenn,  Mrs.  Thomas 
R.  Franklin,  Mrs.  Lucius  T.  Noyes,  Mrs.  Seabrook  W.  Syd- 
nor,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Piquet,  Mrs. 
Bonner  McGraven,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Taylor,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Craig, 
Mrs.  Mary  Palfrey,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bryan,  Mrs.  Baldwin  Rice,  Mrs. 
Robert  Brewster,  Mrs.  Jennie  Hart,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Burns,  Mrs.  Max 
Urwitz, Mrs.  John  E.  Garey,  Mrs.R.B.  Baer,  Miss  Margaret  Hol¬ 
land,  Mrs  Lucy  Tankersley,  Mrs.  Emily  B.  Usher,  Mrs.  B.S.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Mrs.  Wharton  Bates,  Mrs.  Robert  Collins,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Crane,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Foster,  Mrs.  Fort  Smith,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Mac 
Gregor,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Randolph,  Mrs.  Bettie  B.  Davis,  Miss  Belle 
Fenn,  Miss  Mary  Roper,  Misses  Mary  and  Myra  Ashe,  Miss 
Frankie  Dolen  and  Master  Henry  Looscan  Ward. 
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From  the  Houston  Post  April  7,  1901. 

EASTER  LILIES. 

TO  MRS.  M.  J.  BRISCOE  BY  MARY  SAUNDERS. 

"s 

Once  more  the  Easter  lilies 

Are  blooming  white  and  sweet, 

And  Spring  has  spread  a  pathway 
For  passing  monarch  meet; 

A  fragrant  flower-gemmed  pathway 
For  weary  trembling  feet. 

Where  are  the  thorns  that  pierced  us, 
(Since  we  have  won  to  peace)  ? 

His  sacred  feet  have  borne  them, 

And  sealed  for  us  release; 

The  billows  of  our  sorrows 

Have  heard  His  mandate:  “Cease!” 

What  has  the  Easter  brought  us? 

A  light  that  shines  alway, 

Beyond  the  future’s  darkness 
A  pure  and  steadfast  ray, 

The  promise  in  the  night  time 
Of  glad  triumphant  day. 

In  robes  of  bridal  beauty 
Fair  earth  is  decked  to-day, 

As  rich  in  bud  and  blossom 
As  when  she  blushing' lay 
Before  the  mother  beautiful, 

♦ 

•  Who  held  in  Eden  sway. 

Our  beautiful  first  mother, 

Who  heard  the  glorious  word, 

In  hour  of  shame  and  anguish, 

The  promise  of  the  Lord, 

And  saw  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
Beyond  the  flaming  sword. 
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The  pure  white  Easter  lilies 
That  symbol  hopes  fulfilled, 

With  triumph  born  of  sorrow, 

And  wrung  heart’s  rapture  thrilled, 
With  self  laid  on  the  altar, 

And  doubt’s  wild  tempest  stilled. 

Dear  friend,  whose  silken  tresses 
Are  as  the  lillies  white, 

Who  watched  the  lone  star  rising 
That  banished  Texas’  night, 

I  twine  for  you  my  lilies, 

God  keep  you  in  his  light! 

Walnut  Grove,  Easter,  1901. 


TO  MRS.  MARY  J.  BRISCOE. 

BY  MARY  SAUNDERS. 

Lady,  who  saw  our  radiant  star 
When  battle-born  its  light  arose, 

Linger  thy  thoughts  on  glorious  war, 

Or  tender  love’s  fresh  opening  rose? 
Wisdom  hath  crowned  thee  with  the  years 
Clear  is  the  vision  washed  by  tears. 

Oh,  what  a  full  rich  life  was  thine 

Compared  with  those  of  common  span! 
Nor  pause  nor  rest  for  shade  or  shine, 

A  rushing  tide  life’s  river  ran — 

What  ghosts  of  triumphs  haunt  thee  there 
Serenely  silent  in  thy  chair! 
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Beauty  and  wit,  and  girlish  grace, 

With  gentle  birth,  were  all  thine  own, 
Ambition,  twin  with  pride  of  race. 

Oh,  thou  wert  worthy  of  a  throne! 

And  what  a  royal  realm  was  thine 
Ruling  men’s  hearts  by  right  divine! 


TO  MRS.  M.  J.  BRISCOE,  EASTER,  1902. 

BY  MARY  SAUNDERS. 

Dear  Friend,  the  soft  gulf  breezes 
That  kiss  your  snowy  hair, 

And  whisper  to  the  shade  trees 
Whose  birds  your  bounty  share, 
Sweet  hints  of  coming  summer, 

(Her  fragrance  fills  the  air), 

Sweep  o’er  our  rugged  mountains 
And  toss  each  cedar  crown; 

I  love  their  rounded  outlines, 

Tho’  bare  they  be  and  brown; 

They  smile  a  benediction, 

On  me  they  never  frown. 

Fair  Houston!  wealth  of  blossoms 
In  rich  profusion  grew, 

Sweet  jessamine  and  roses 
In  that  dear  home  I  knew 
In  Brunner!  But,  ’tis  Easter, 

And  lilies  bloom  for  you; 

The  lilies  of  his  promise, 

Our  gracious  risen  Lord; 

How  rich  the  gift  He  gave  us! 

Our  childhood’s  faith  restored, 

How  grand  are  age’s  harvest, 

The  fruitage  of  His  word! 
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We  have  not  been  forsaken, 

Strong  hands  our  burdens  bear. 

Why  should  we  mourn  our  weakness? 

Our  throne’s  an  easy  chair; 

Our  subjects  those  who  serve  us 
With  tender  filial  care. 

The  tender  faithful  Shepherd 
Our  wayward  feet  has  led 
In  sweet  and  sheltered  pathways, 

Our  wants  have  all  been  fed; 

In  peaceful  calm  we’re  waiting 
Till  the  last  feast  is  spread. 

It  is  not  weary  waiting, 

Earth’s  beauty  is  so  dear, 

Its  friendships  are  so  precious, 

Its  home  ties  sweet  and  near, 

j 

a 

But  oh!  the  nameless  rapture 
When  we  the  summons  hear! 

When  that  thin  veil  is  lifted 
That  shuts  us  from  our  own, 

When  faith  is  glad  fruition, 

And  pain  no  more  is  known, 

When  we  shall  reap  in  gladness, 

Who  have  in  sorrow  sown. 

Friend,  take  my  Easter  lilies, 

Oh,  may  they  speak  of  me, 

Of  happy  hours  behind  us, 

Of  dear  ones  yet  to  be, 

When  love,  and  joy,  and  knowledge 
We  shall  in  fullness  see! 

Oh  Friend,  think  of  the  Easter 
Eire  San  Jacinto’s  day! 

The  cloud  of  bitter  anguish 
O’er  all  our  land  that  lay, 
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The  brave  deeds  done,  the  glory  won 
When  rolled  that  cloud  away. 

Our  Lone  Star  rose  in  grandeur, 

No  shadow  dims  its  light; 

It  shone  above  the  Texans 
In  many  a  gallant  fight; 

The  stainless  swords  beneath  it  drawn 
Struck  ever  for  the  right. 

I  come  with  Easter  greeting, 

Oh,  take  it  to  your  heart! 

Let  memory  bridge  the  distance 
That  holds  our  hands  apart! 

I  claim  you  mine  at  Easter 
By  Poesy’s  gentle  art. 

The  fragrant,  dewy  lilies! 

Sure,  Mary  thought  them  sweet, 

When  in  Judean  valleys 

They  kissed  her  Baby’s  feet — 

Imperfect  are  my  lilies, 

Yet,  is  my  love  complete. 


The  following  poem  was  received  by  Mrs.  Looscan  after  the 
death  of  her  mother: 

h 

TO  MRS.  M.  J.  BRISCOE. 

EASTER,  1903. 

I  hope  my  dear  lady  of  Easter 
Is  thinking  of  me  as  she  sits 
At  her  window  where  spring  blossoms  feast  her, 
And  where  the  bright  butterfly  flits. 
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Be  fragrant,  and  fresh,  and  caressing, 
Soft  breezes  that  kiss  her,  and  come 
With  whisper  of  greeting  and  blessing 
To  me  in  my  far  mountain  home. 


Oh,  tell  her  how  radiantly  tender 
The  star  of  her  evening  shall  be; 
That  never  was  youth  in  its  splendor 


oo  treasured  and  honored  as  she. 

1  hen  whisper  of  those  who  are  watching 
Where  lilies  and  amaranths  spring, 

Where  spiritual  vision  is  catching, 

Afar,  the  white  gleam  of  a  wing. 

Mary  Saunders. 

Walnut  Grove  Ranch. 


In  Mary  Saunders'  address  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Reput 
exas,  at  their  annual  meeting  held  at  Waco  on  Aj 
’  1!)03'  she  cl°ses  with  these  lines: 

BAnf emiS'  0nB  '°Ve<5  18  aW:  there  ^ness  in  y0„r  f;lces 

Her  words’ w  f  "  an  underlying  tone.  ' 

The  sweet  .7,  b'°SSOmS  8tr6Wn  -ered  resting  places, 

e  sweet  and  gracious  lady  whose  blest  pilgrimage- is  done. 

A  patriot  by  heritage,  a  hero's  wife  and  daughter; 

o  enderer,  truer,  nobler  heart  beat  high  at  honor's  call 
None  braver  bore  life's  burden,  none  earned  a  grander  guerdon 
Hie  memories  that  embalm  her  name,  the  tears  that 

But  she  came  as  comes  the  summer,  and  her  good  Z^ZtTroZtL 
1U  ^  fl°Wer  «»  if  leu  wood  she  lies  in  royal  slat! 
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FRONT  PIAZZA  BRISCOE  HOME.  HOUSTON.  TEXAS. 


DAUGHTERS 

OF  THE  ■ 

REVOLUTION 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


FLORA  ADAMS  DARLING,  Founder  General. 

MRS.  EDWARD  PAULET  STIERS,  MRS.  D.  PHEN1X  INGRAHAM, 

Director  General  Secretary  General 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Briscoe,  Houston,  Harris  County,  Texas,  wife  of 
Judge  Andrew  Briscoe  ; 


DESCENDANT  OF 

Samuel  Harris  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Boner,  from  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. ;  also,  descendant  of  the  first  John  Harris  of 
that  place. 

Application  examined  and  approved. 

Mrs.  Edward  R.  Norton, 

State  Registrar. 

Accepted  by  Board  of  Management. 

Mrs.  M.  McD.  Crawford, 

State  Secretary. 
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DAUGHTERS  OF  TIIE  REVOLUTION 


I,  Mary  J.  Briscoe,  being  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and 
upward,  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  this  Society  by  right 
of  lineal  descent  in  the  following  line  from  Samuel  Harris,  who 
was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  day  of  May, 
1740;  who  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  and  who  served  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution. 

I  was  born  in  the  town  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  State  of  Missouri. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  John  R.  Harris  and  Jane  Birdsall,  his 
wife,  and 

Granddaughter  of  Colonel  John-  Harris  and  Mary  Richardson, 
hiS  wife,  and 

Great-granddaughter  of  Samuel  Harris  and  Elizabeth  Boner, 
his  wife,  and 

Great-great-granddaughter  of  John  Harris  and  Esther  Say,  his 
wife,  and 

He,  the  said  Samuel  Harris,  is  the  ancestor  who  assisted  in 
establishing  American  Independence,  while  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Was  present  at  the 
surprise  and  defeat  of  Braddock,  at  Fort  Duquesue. 

Signature  of  Applicant,  MARY  J.  BRISCOE. 

Residence,  Houston,  Texas. 

Occupation,  Treasurer  of  a  Reading  Club. 

Nominated  and  recommended  by  the  undersigned,  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

Mrs.  James  H.  French, 

State  Regent,  D.  R. 
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FAMILY  HISTORY. 

My  ancestors’  services  in  the  establishment  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  were  as  follows: 

John  Harris,  the  first,  came  from  England  with  one  of  William 
'Penn’s  bands.  He  settled  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  traded  with  the 
Indians  and  kept  a  ferry,  which  was  quite  a  noted  place  in  Col¬ 
onial  times.  There  is  a  picture  in  the  State  House  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  which  represents  an  attempt  of  hostile  Indians  to 
burn  him,  and  his  rescue  by  a  friendly  tribe,  who  were  informed 
of  his  situation  by  his  faithful  slave  Hercules. 

John  Harris  was  buried  under  the  tree  to  which  he  was  bound. 
It  is  protected  by  an  iron  railing,  and  when  the  tree  commenced 
decaying  it  was  cut  up  into  souvenirs  and  distributed  among 
the  different  branches  of  the  family.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
have  one.  The  eldest  son,  John,  inherited  the  homestead,  on 
which  he  laid  out  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  now  the  capital  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

My  great-grandfather,  Samuel,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
first  John  Harris.  He  emigrated  to  New  York  and  settled  on 
Cayuga  Lake,  in  1795.  In  the  town  of  Bridgeport  (formerly 
West  Cayuga)  in  the  graveyard  you  can  find  this  recorded  upon 
his  tombstone:  “Samuel  Harris,  born  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May 
4th,  1740.  An  active  participator  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the 
old  French  War;  was  present  at  the  surprise  and  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock  near  Fort  Duquesne.  He  was  the  decided  friend  of  his 
country  and  her  cause  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  during 
which  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  Cavalry.  Emigrated  to  and 
settled  on  the  banks  of  Cayuga  Lake  in  the  year  1795,  where  he 
died  August  19th,  1825,  aged  85  years,  3  months,  and  15  days.” 

On  the  tomb  of  my  grandfather  is  the  inscription,  “John  Har¬ 
ris,  son  of  Samuel  Harris  and  Elizabeth  Harris;  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Sept.  19th,  1700,  emigrated  to  and  settled  at  Cayuga  (now 
Bridgeport),  1788,  appointed  Sheriff  of  Onondaga  County  in 
1794.  Elected  to  Congress  in  1806.  Appointed  Colonel  in  the 
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daughters  of  the  revolution 


militia  in  1800,  and  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  line  in  the 

War  of  1812  1814.  Died  November  2nd,  1824,  aged  04  years.” 

My  father,  Captain  John  R.  Harris,  son  of  John  Harris  and 

Mary  Richardson,  his  wife,  commanded  a  company  m  the  line 

during  the  War  of  1812-1814,  and  is  honorably  spoken  of  by  his 

commander,  Colonel  Winfield  Scott  (afterwards  General),  pro- 
moted  in-  1814. 


My  authority  is  Samuel  and  John  Harris’  tombstones,  which 
I  know  were  erected  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  The  record  of 
the  first  John  Harris  is  from  a  directory  of  the  city  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  1842,  by  H.  Naply;  also  family  tradition  and  Bible  rec- 
ords;  also  Appleton’s  Journal,  October  4,  1874. 

By  order  of 

Mrs.  James  H.  French, 

State  Regent,  D.  R. 


Mrs.  E.  R.  Norton, 
State  Registrar,  D.  R. 
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DAUGHTERS 


OF  THE 

Republic  of  Texas 


Organized  at  Houston,  Texas,  Nov.  6,  1901. 


MRS.  ANSON  JONES,  PRESIDENT. 
MRS.  MINNIE  P.  VASMER,  Secketary. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Briscoe,  First  Vice-president,  620  Crawford  St., 
Houston,  Texas,  wife  of  Judge  Andrew  Briscoe.  Descendant, 
namely:  Daughter  of  John  R.  Harris  and  Jane  Birdsall,  his 
wife.  John  R.  Harris  was  one  of  Austin’s  first  300  settlers,  but 
I  claim  admission  by  right  of  my  husband’s  services,  which 
were  as  follows: 

HISTORY 

Andrew  Briscoe  was  born  in  Adams  County,  Mississippi,  on 
the  25th  day  of  November,  1810,  and  came  to  Texas  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1832  and  1833.  In  1834  he  brought  a  stock  of  goods  to 
Anahuac,  on  Galveston  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity 
River.  There,  in  June,  1835,  in  company  with  my  brother,  D. 
W.  C.  Harris,  who  came  from  Harrisburg  to  purchase  goods, 
he  was  arrested  and  put  in  prison.  An  acquaintance,  William 
Smith,  who  came  towards  them  as  they  were  being  marched  off, 
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was  shot  down,  the  ball  penetrating  his  right  side.  My  husband, 
they  said,  would  be  infringing  upon  the  custom-house  laws  if  he 
moved  any  of  his  goods  from  Anahuac.  As  they  could  make  no 
charge  against  my  brother,  they  released  him  the  next  day,  and 
he  returned  to  Harrisburg  and  made  a  report  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  which  was  sent  to  the  authorities  at  San  Felipe.  William 
B.  1  ray  is,  who  was  a  warm  friend  of  my  husband,  lost  no  time 
in  going  to  his  rescue.  The  Mexicans  had  released  my  husband, 
before  Travis  and  his  company  arrived,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  Travis  from  disarming  Captain  Tenorio  and  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  marching  them  to  Harrisburg,  where  they  were  kept 
several  days,  then  sent  to  San  Felipe,  and  thence  to  Bexar. 
This  event  was  speedily  followed  by  an  order  from  the  Mexican 
government  to  arrest  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  Travis  and  others,  and 

to  place  military  garrisons  in  all  towns,  and  disarm  the  inhab¬ 
itants. 

Upon  this  arbitrary  measure  being  made  public,  my  husband 

*  immediately  began  to  co-operate  with  other  patriots  in  arousing 

the  people  to  a  feeling  of  proper  indignation.  He  wrote  and 

published  addresses,  issued  circulars  which  he  and  my  brother 

printed  with  a  pen,  so  they  could  the  more  easily  be  read  by. all; 

and  when  the  first  troops  were  raised,  he,  in  command  of  the 

Liberty”  Volunteers,  joined  the  army  which,  under  Stephen 

F.  Austin,  was  marching  on  Bexar.  On  approaching  that 

place,  he,  in  company  with  Fannin  and  Bowie,  was  ordered  to 

select  a  camping  ground  for  the  army,  and  having  proceeded  as 

far  as  the  Mission  Concepcion,  they  were  there  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  that  name. 


My  husband  was  one  of  the  three  hundred  volunteers  who  fol¬ 
lowed  old  Ben  Milam  to  the  attack  and  capture  of  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar,  in  December,  1835.  Having  been  elected  by  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  of  Harrisburg  a  member  of  the  Convention  to  assemble 
at  Washington,  March  1,  1830,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  his 
election,  he  left  the  army  on  horseback,  reaching  Washington 
on  the  afternoon  of  March  l()th. 

He  affixed  his  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
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by  that  of  his  colleague,  Lorenzo  de  Zavala.  He  remained  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Convention  until  its  dissolution,  March  17th, 
when  he  received  a  commission  to  raise  a  company  of  regulars 
(infantry).  While  in  command  of  Company  A,  Millard’s  Regi¬ 
ment,  he  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto.  On  the  election 
of  General  Houston  to  the  presidency,  he  appointed  my  husband 
Chief  Justice  of  Harrisburg  County  (afterwards  Harris).  After 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1840,  my  husband  retired 
to  private  life.  He  died  in  New  Orleans,  October  4,  1849,  and 
is  buried  in  the  Briscoe  plantation  cemetery,  Claiborne  County, 
Mississippi. 
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HER  WRITINGS. 


Closely  encircled  as  were  my  mother  s  latter  years  by  the  walls 
of  home,  dull  hours  lost  their  tediousness  in  the  reading  aloud  of 
favorite  authors  by  members  of  her  immediate  family ,  and  by 
others  not  so  closely  connected,  who,  through  fortutious  circum¬ 
stances,  were  able  to  be  near  her.  Among  the  names  thus  linked 
with  her  memory  are  those  of  her  niece,  Mary  Clinton  Galla¬ 
gher,  who  frequently  contributed  in  this  way  to  her  enteitain- 
ment,  and  Mildred  Thatcher,  a  relative  on  my  father’s  side,  who, 
for  nearly  a  year,  became  a  member  of  the  family  in  order  to 
share  her  companionship  and  by  cheerful,  gentle  sympathy, 
drive  away  despondency,  diffusing  cheerfulness  in  its  stead.  At 
this  period  my  mother  sometimes  reverted  to  scenes  and  events 
of  her  early  life,  and,  among  other  incidents,  told  of  having 
been  an  involuntary  witness  to  a  duel  on  Galveston  Island,  and 
of  having  seen  an  encampment  of  several  hundred  Indians  gath¬ 
ered  at  Houston,  for  the  purpose  of  treaty  making,  in  the  first 
year  of  her  residence  here,  besides  much  more  relating  to  social 
life  that  would  prove  interesting  reading.  But  her  vigorous  mind 
could  no  longer  impart  to  the  once  nimble  fingers  its  impetus  and 
strength,  and  notes  jotted  down  by  another  lose  that  person¬ 
ality  which  would,  in  this  case,  constitute  their  charm. 

Conscious  that  any  change  in  the  form  of  her  journals  and 

letters  would  be  contrary  to  her  wishes,  I  recommend  their 
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careful  preservation  in  manuscript  by  the  family,  with  the 
assurance  that  if  read  in  the  spirit  which  should  always  actuate 
an  entrance  into  the  intimate  thoughts  of  another  they  will 
yield  such  wholesome  reward  as  comes  from  communion  with 
a  gifted  soul  of  large  mind  and  generous  sympathy.  As  her 
presence  carried  benediction,  so  her  written  thoughts  become 
a  sacred  inheritance,  more  to  be  prized  than  jewels,  gems,  or 
much  fine  gold. 

Yet,  no  record  of  her  life  seems  complete  which  does 
not  comprise  some  of  her  writings,  and  I  trust  the  selections 
here  offered  may  signalize  such  traits  of  character  as  are 
necessary  for  a  perfect  portrait.  From  the  many  papers  written 
by  her  for  the  Ladies’  Reading  Club,  upon  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  my  choice  has  been  made  in  favor  of  4 'My  Novelist, 
(Scott),”  chiefly,  because,  while  appreciative  of  all  good  lit¬ 
erature,  the  works  of  this  author  were  a  perpetual  resource  for 
her  entertainment,  from  early  girlhood  to  the  last  of  her  ripened 
years.  Indeed,  the  very  last  weeks  of  her  life  were  brightened 
by  the  reading  of  Ivanhoe,  this  book  having  been  selected  by 
her  as  the  one  from  which  she  wished  Rowena,  the  wife  of  her 
grandson,  Milton  Howe,  to  read  aloud  for  her  diversion,  the 
pleasing  identity  in  name  of  the  sweet  reader  and  the  lovely 
heroine  no  doubt  enhancing  her  play  of  fancy,  as  it  kept  pace 
with  the  lines  of  the  delightful  romance. 

In  her  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Texas  Veteran  Associa¬ 
tion,  written  by  request  for  the  same  club,  she  expressed  so 
feelingly  the  sentiments  which  brought  these  pioneers  together 
in  their  annual  meetings,  their  fellowship  of  pride  in  a  great 
and  successful  cause,  to  which  they  had  contributed  the  best 
years  of  their  lives,  and  then,  the  shade  of  sadness  that  hung 
over  them  when  contemplating  their  constantly  depleting  num- 
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bers,  that  it  was  sent  by  my  husband,  without  her  knowledge, 
to  several  of  the  leading  newspapers.  Her  deep  sense  of  regret 
at  being  unable,  during  the  last  six  years  of  her  life,  to  attend 
these  yearly  reunions,  transformed  her  Twenty- first  of  April 
festival  into  a  day  of  sad  memories,  yet  she  was  careful  to  see 
that  her  Texas  Flag  floated  gayly  from  the  banisters  of  her 
upper  front  piazza,  from  early  dawn  till  dim  twilight  on  that 
anniversary. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  sentiment  that,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  a  day  forever  fraught  with  pathos  for  those  who  loved 
her,  she  appeared  among  the  school  children  of  the  Convent, 
a  living  representative  of  the  historic  time  and  people  of  three 
score  years  before;  gowned  in  a  plain  white  lawn,  the  waves 
of  her  silvery  hair  surmounted  by  the  sheer  snowy  cap  so  pe¬ 
culiarly  her  own,  her  manner  harmonizing  with  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  her  attire,  eyes  bright,  step  firm  and  hand  strong, 
in  spite  of  her  more  than  seventy-seven  winters,  she  addressed 
them  in  the  few  significant  words  which  close  this  record. 
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my  favorite  novelist. 

Written  for  the  Ladies’  Reading  Club,  Houston,  lexas,  1891. 


Dear  Ladies: 

Your  committee  gave  me  a  small  piece  of  paper  with  “My 
Novelist”  written  upon  it.  I  asked  “What  am  I  to  do  with  it? 
What  is  expected  of  me?”  “You  are  to  tell  us  who  is  your 
favorite  author.”  “Oh!  I  can  do  that  without  thinking  twice— 
Sir  Walter  Scott.”  “Well,  you  must  tell  us  why  he  is  your 
favorite.”  That  is  an  entirely  different  side  of  the  subject.  I 
wish  I  had  said  I  did  not  have  any  favorite.  How  can  I  tell 
why  he  is?  I  feel  as  I  imagine  one  of  Stanley’s  pigmies  would 
if  put  into  a  modern  parlor  and  told  to  sweep  and  dust  it.  I 
am  so  overwhelmed  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  it  all  that 
I  do  not  know  which  of  the  many  poetic,  romantic,  historic, 
humorous  and  tragic  tales  I  like  the  best.  Where  all  are  so 
good  and  beautiful,  there  is  no  choice.  I  am  sorry  for  any  one 
who  did  not  read  Scott  in  childhood;  half  of  the  beauty  of  the 
reminiscence  of  my  youth  would  be  lost,  were  it  not  for  our 
family  reading  Scott’s  works.  I  can  remember  so  well  the  large 
attic  room,  across  one  end  of  which  my  brothers  had  arranged  a 


mimic  stage,  and  one  of  my  largest  and  most  beautiful  dolls  was 
selected  to  enact  the  role  of  “Ellen  Douglas”  in  “The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,”  she  being  skillfully  poised  in  a  dainty  little  boat 
(painted  green,  with  the  aid  of  coffee  and  the  white  of  an  egg, 
for  sixty  years  ago  paints  and  pencils  were  not  so  abundant  as 
now)  and  drawn  slowly  across  the  stage  by  the  aid  of  some 
horsehair  attached  to  it,  one  of  my  brothers  sounding  the  horn  in 
the  distance ;  and  how  grandmamma  came  rushing  up  the  stairs 
for  fear  we  would  set  fire  to  the  house  with  “Speed,  Malise, 
speed!”  I  used  to  think  Ellen  ought  to  have  married  James 
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Fitzjames,  or  even  Roderick  Dhu,  not  that  little  beardless 
Graeme.  “Never,  while  Ben  Venue  stands  and  Loch  Katrine 
holds  up  to  him  her  silver  mirror,  will  that  light  skiff  and  lighter 
form  forsake  the  silver  strand,  or  cease  to  throw  a  charm  over 
those  lovely  islets.  The  picture  is  so  clear,  so  sweet,  so  fresh, 
that,  as  is  said  of  Raphael’s  pictures,  it  might  have  been  made 
yesterday."  Ah!  Those  early  days!  Were  they  not  bright  and 
beautiful?  And  nothing,  not  even  Aladdin’s  Lamp,  contrib¬ 
uted  so  much  to  render  them  so,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott!  Now,  did 
I  not  say  I  was  like  one  of  Stanley’s  pigmies  told  to  arrange  a 
fashionable  parlor?  She  would  probably  commence  with  the 
bric-a-brac  on  the  mantelpiece.  I  have  'commenced  with  Scott’s 
poetry,  which  was  not  on  my  program! 

I  was  raised  nearly  400  miles  from  the  seacoast,  far  from  any 
large  city.  There  was  neither  steam  nor  electricity — or  rather, 
they  had  not  yet  been  brought  under  man’s  control — to  carry 
the  glad  tidings  of  everything  new  or  beautiful  over  the  world. 
It  required  a  long,  long  time,  for  the  fame  of  a  book  to  reach 
the  readers  living  so  far  inland.  A.  vessel,  even  if  she  did  carry 
tlje  mail,  was  as  often  three  months  as  one  in  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
and  then  the  mail  and  passengers  were  carried  by  stage  coaches, 
often  over  horrid  roads.  But  few  places  were  so  distant  or  in¬ 
accessible  that  the  fame  of  Waverly  did  not  reach  them.  It 
was  sent  out  like  Noah’s  dove,  but  soon  found  a  home  on  every 
hearthstone.  Its  effect  was  electrical.  “Opinion?"  said  Lord 
Holland,  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  book,  “Why!  none  of 
us  went  to  bed  at  all  that  night,  and  nothing  slept  but  my  gout!" 

Scott’s  novels  evidently  created  quite  as  much  romantic  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  his  poetry  had  done.  The  world  was  once  more 
taken  by  storm.  It  is  hard  for  us,  who  have  always  had  the 
Waverly  Novels,  to  comprehend  the  magical  effect  produced 
by  them;  they  had  no  rivals  in  the  field;  every  one  was  anxious 
to  read  them;  they  were  sent  from  house  to  house  and  hand  to 
hand,  like  the  news  of  a  campaign  in  which  everybody  was  in¬ 
terested.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  astonishment  of  this 
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great  audience  as  book  followed  book.  I  remember  so  well 
hearing  my  mother  and  uncle  talking  of  the  “Great  Unknown.” 
You  all  know  how  his  first  novels  did  not  have  the  prestige  of 
his  well  known  name  to  herald  them  to  the  public.  It  was  my 
childish  curiosity,  in  trying  to  find  out  what  the  “Great  Un¬ 
known”  meant,  that  induced  me  to  read  so  large  a  book,  and 

having  once  come  under  the  witchery  of  the  “Wizard,”  I  eagerly 

/ — 

devoured  all  that  reached  me.  In  those  early  days  “The  Talis¬ 
man”  reigned  supreme.  I  was  never  tired  of  the  “Diamond  of 
the  Desert,”  the  “Hermit  of  Engaddi,”  El  Hakim,  the  Saladin, 
the  great  “Melee  Ric,”  Bengara  and  Edith  Plantagenet,  or  Sir 
Kenneth,  my  hero!  How  angry  and  indignant  I  was  when  he 
was  enticed  from  his  post  of  duty,  the  guarding  of  England’s 
banner,  and  the  scene  of  the  great  “Coeur  de  Lion,”  lying  on 
a  couch  of  lion  skins,  and  his  beautiful  wife  and  Edith  plead¬ 
ing  in  vain  for  the  life  their  folly  had  jeopardized;  and  then  the 
gorgeous  and  brilliant  scene  of  the  tournament,  or  rather  the 
combat  of  the  mount— it  is  like  an  Arabian  fairy  tale.  How 
beautifully  it  illustrates  why  the  Crusades  never  accomplished 
their  object — so  much  jealousy  and  envy  amongst  the  different 
princes,  any  one  of  whom  was  brave  and  capable  of  command¬ 
ing  them! 

All  of  Scott’s  tales  are  so  excellent  one  cannot  discriminate. 
When  I  am  reading  the  “Legend  of  Montrose,”  I  think,  What 
can  be  more  thrilling  or  romantic,  what  more  weird  and  tragic, 
than  the  dungeon  scene,  where  Dalgetty  and  the  “Child  of  the 
Mist”  force  the  haughty  Duke  of  Argyle  to  give  them  his  keys 
and  a  passport  out  of  the  fortress?  And  what  more  beautiful 
than  Annot  Lyle  and  the  wonderful  influence  her  music  has 
over  the  wayward  seer  Allan  McAulay?  A  genius  is  always 
more  or  less  superstitious,  and  Scott  always  has  just  enough  of 
the  weird  and  supernatural  to  excite  and  keep  one  in  a  state  of 
expectancy,  but  never  shocks  our  moral  sensibility  with  any¬ 
thing  more  than  second  sight  and  a  misty  lady.  He  makes  a 
scene  so  to  pass  before  us  that  we  feel  capable  of  recognizing 
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every  bush,  crag,  stream,  or  cot  house.  We  feel  that  we  have 
been  there.  I  do  not  know  of  any  writer  who  has  so  identified 
himself  with  his  country,  so  wrapped  himself  in  its  beauty,  and 
enveloped  it  with  his  genius,  as  this  great  writer  has  done  for 
Scotland,  He  has  illuminated  its  history  by  illustrating  the 
deeds  of  its  warriors  and  statesmen;  he  has  exhibited  the  deeds 
of  those  warriors  and  statesmen,  to  whom  they  owe  the  free¬ 
dom  they  now  enjoy,  with  such  a  magical  pen  that  all  his  read¬ 
ers  feel  acquainted  with  them;  he  has  painted  the  homely  rustics, 
not  in  a  ludicrous  and  contemptuous  way,  but  made  them  more 
natural  and  interesting  than  they  have  been  represented  in  any 
wor|c  of  fiction,  by  shoy/mg  them,  not  as  clowns,  to  be  laughed 
at,  nor  as  wretches  to  be  pitied  and  despised,  but  as  human 
beings  with  as  many  pleasures  and  fewer  cares  than  their  supe¬ 
riors,  with  affections  as  strong,  and  often  as  delicate,  as  those 
whose  language  is  smoother.  He  has  opened  up  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  his  country  to  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  Had  his 
country  been  convulsed  with  war,  his  hand  and  heart  would 
have  been  freely  given  in  her  defense.  As  the  days  he  fell  upon 
were  peaceful  days,  he  contented  himself  with  the  sweeter  task 
of  lighting  up  and  beautifying  it.  He  hung  wreaths  and  orna¬ 
ments  about  her  with  'a  lavish  hand,  he  adorned  and  decked 
her  with  the  enthusiasm  a  man  has  for  a  tender  mother,  or  the 
passion  of  a  lover  for  his  bride.  All  that  portion  of  the  history 
of  his  country  he  has  touched  upon — the  manners,  personages, 
events  and  scenery — lives  over  again  in  his  volumes.  Nothing 
is  wanting — all  is  complete. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  found  out  that  facts  are  better  than  fiction, 
that  there  is  no  romance  like  real  life,  and  therefore  he  ran¬ 
sacked  old  chronicles  and  poured  the  contents  upon  his  pages. 
He  consulted  musty  records,  wayfaring  pilgrims,  bedridden  sybils, 
took  his  materials  from  authentic  sources,  and  enriched  them 
with  his  genius  in  everlasting  variety.  “Wavcrly”  was  a  ven¬ 
ture  in  a  new  department,  and  Scott  sent  it  forth  to  make  or 
fail  to  make  its  own  way,  unassisted  by  the  prestige  of  his  name. 
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He  was  probably  fearful  that  it  might  endanger  the  great  rep¬ 
utation  he  had  gained  as  a  poet.  After  the  wonderful  success 
of  Waverly,  there  was  no  apparent  reason  why  he  did  not  claim 
the  authorship;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  mystery  stimulated  his 
imagination  and  saved  him  trouble  as  well.  He  was  obviously 
more  free  under  the  veil,  and  besides,  the  disguise  stimutaled 
his  sense  of  humor,  and  gratified  the  whimsical,  boyish  pleasure 
lie  always  had  in  acting  an  imaginary  character.  . 

Waverly  was  written  to  commemorate  the  fading  image  of 
feudal  chivalry  in  the  mountains  and  the  vulgar  fanaticism  of 
the  plains,  and  startled  the  more  polished  parts  of  the  land 
with  the  wild  but  brilliant  picture  of  the  elevated  valour,  in¬ 
corruptible  fidelity,  patriarchal  brotherhood,  and  savage  habits 
of  the  Celtic  clans,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dark,  intractable, 
and  domineering  bigotry  of  the  Covenanters  on  the  other.  Both 
parties  had  been  dominant  over  other  portions  of  the  country, 
but  had  been  so  long  superseded  by  more  peaceable  habits  and 
milder  manners  that  their  vestiges  were  almost  effaced,  and 
their  memory  nearly  forgotten.  Leake  says  “the  great  interest 
in  this  work  consists  in  the  surprise  that  is  excited  by  dis¬ 
covering  that  in  our  own  country,  and  almost  in  our  own 
age,  manners  and  characters  existed  and  were  conspicu¬ 
ous,  which  we  had  .  been  accustomed  to  consider  be¬ 
longed  to  remote  antiquity  or  extravagant  romance ;  the  delin¬ 
eations  would  convince  any  one  that  they  must  have  been  made 
from  actual  experience  and  observation,  employed  on  a  few  sur¬ 
viving  relics,  and  specimens  of  what  was  very  familiar  a  little 
earlier.  The  great  traits  of  clannish  dependence,  pride  and 
fidelity  may  still  be  found  in  many  highland  districts,  though 
they  do  not  follow  a  chieftain  when  in  general  society.”  As  in 
“Waverly”  the  highland  Celtic  clans  are  shown  up,  so  in  I  van- 
hoe  the  period  chosen  is  when  the  rivalry  of  the  victorious 
Normans  and  the  conquered  Saxons  had  not  been  finally  settled, 
when  the  courtly  petulance,  chivalrous  and  military  pride  of 
the  one  race  might  yet  be  set  in  splendid  opposition  to  the  manly 
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steadiness  and  honest,  but  homely,  simplicity  of  the  other,  and 
at  the  same  time  Scott  has  given  an  air  of  both  dignity  and 
reality  to  the  story  by  bringing  in  the  personal  prowess  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  himself  and  other  personages  of  histor- 
.cal  fame.  In  “The  Betrothed"  he  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  fiery  and  unconquerable  Welsh,  and  the  untiring  watch¬ 
fulness  and  valor  of  the  “Lords  of  the  Marches’’  to  prevent 
their  raids  upon  the  towns  and  castles  on  their  borders,  and 
gives  us  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  unscrupulous  and  dom¬ 
ineering  temper  and  immense  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops.  All  his  books  enlighten  us  upon  some  parts  of  the 
past,  and  if  history  and  Scott  do  not  agree,  so  much  the  worse 
for  history.  Indeed,  whether  Scott  draws  truly  or  falsely,  he 
draws  with  such  genius  that  his  pictures  of  “Fergus  Maclvor,” 
Richard  and  Saladin,  of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  Bold,  of 
Mary  Stuart,  Elizabeth  Tudor,  James  1.,  Claverhouse  and  Ar¬ 
gyll  will  live  in  English  literature  beside  Shakespeare’s  kings. 

Scott  is  a  hale,  hearty  man;  through  all  his  writings  there  is 
neither  fog  nor  earthquake,  but  only  clouds  and  sunshine. 
Cutics  have  charged  him  with  being  too  aristocratic;  that  he 
displays  too  great  a  love  for  rank  and  titles.  But,  does  he  not 
also  display  as  great  an  appreciation  of  the  common  people  ? 
In  “Ivanhoe,”  who  is  drawn  with  the  most  power?  On  whom 
has  the  author  lavished  the  whole  wealth  of  his  heart  and  imag¬ 
ination?  On  Rebecca!  the  despised  and  untitled  Jewess!  In 
I  he  Heart  of  Midlothian,”  which  was  founded  on  fact,  there 
is  an  interview  between  Queen  Caroline  and  Jeannie  Deans. 
Now,  this  Queen  is  a  case  in  point— she  ruled  her  husband,  who, 
after  a  fashion,  ruled  Great  Britain;  yet  the  little  Scotch  peasant 
girl,  with  no  other  titles  than  those  conferred  by  the  Most  High 
is  so  represented  that  every  reader  can  but  consider  her  as 
superior  in  character  to  the  Queen! 

K  P.  Whipple  says:  “There  is  enough  democracy  in  the 
Waverly  Novels  to  revolutionize  the  world.  The  science  of 
freedom  may  have  been  imperfectly  apprehended  by  the  author, 
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but  its  spirit  and  substance  was  nevertheless  felt.”  It  is  a  pity 
his  critics  cannot  lift  themselves  to  see  it!  Lord  Byron  says: 
“I  never  travel  without  the  ‘Waverly  Novels’;  they  are  a  library 
in  themselves — a  perfect  literary  treasure.  I  can  read  them 
once  a  year  with  renewed  pleasure.”  No  writer  since  Shakes-' 
peare  has  displayed  such  power  in  the  creation  and  delineation 
of  character.  In  ‘‘Conversations  in  a  Studio,”  by  William  W. 
Story,  he  says:  ‘‘What  a  wonderful  worker. Sir  Walter  Scott 
was!  In  quantity  ,  to  say  nothing  of  quality,  I  know  of  no 
English  writer  of  his  time  who  can  be  compared  to  him,  though 
in  later  days  others  have  equalled  him  in  the  numbers  of  their 
works.  He  wrote,  if  I  remember  right,  some  ninety  volumes. 
Of  these,  forty-eight  volumes  of  novels,  and  twenty-one  of  his¬ 
tory  and  biography,  were  produced  between  1814  and  1831,  or 
in  about  seventeen  years,  which  alone  would  give  an  average 
of  four  volumes  a  year,  or  one  every  three  months;  but  besides 
these  he  had  already  written  twenty-one  volumes  of  poetry 
and  prose  which  had  been  published.  And  all  this  was  done 
with  an  ease  which  seems  astonishing,  leaving  him  time  to  de¬ 
vote  to  society  and  all  sorts  of  other  occupations.  That  marvel¬ 
ous  hand  was  never  weary.  The  stream  of  fancy  and  invention 
never  ran  dry.  Temporary  disease  did  not  check  his  inspiration, 
and  one  of  his  most  striking  works,  one  indeed  in  which  he 
touches  perhaps  the  highest  point  of  his  genius,  ‘The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,’  was  dictated  from  a  bed  of  sickness.  Not  until 
paralysis  had  struck  him  down,  and  the  hand  of  death  was  on 
him,  did  that  pen,  which  had  so  long  enchanted  the  world, 
drop  from  his  hand.  And  what  a  loss  he  was!  What  possibili¬ 
ties  of  joy  and  delight  and  feeling  died  with  him,  when  the 
splendid  light  of  his  genius,  which  had  so  long  shed  its  glory  on 
Scotland,  dropped  below  the  horizon!  But  go  where  you  will 
in  that  romantic  land,  his  genius  still  irradiates  it;  there  is 
scarcely  a  rock,  or  crag,  or  lake,  or  city,  town  or  village,  where 
his  ideal  creations  do  not  live  and  breathe,  more  real  than  the 
actual  men  and  women  who  tread  the  streets  and  climb  the 
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fastnesses,  or  trample  upon  the  heath  of  Scotland  Where  is 
the  great  magician  to  take  his  placer  For  great  magician  he 
was,  and  out  of  the  realm  of  history,  and  of  ideal  regions  beyond 
our  ken,  he  had  the  art  to  evoke  beings  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
imagination,  with  whom  to  delight  us.  Over  all  the  scenery 
of  Scotland  he  threw  a  veil  of  poetic  and  prophetic  enchantment. 

e  amused  us  with  his  rich  humor,  he  excited  us  with  his  thrill¬ 
ing  incidents,  he  painted,  with  equal  facility,  the. days  of  chiv¬ 
alry  and  the  common  people  of  his  day."  What  a  power  is 
that  of  genius!  What  a  world  of  thought  and  feeling  is  thus 
rescued  from  oblivion!  Mow  many  hours  of  heartfelt  satis¬ 
faction  has  Scott  given  to  the  gay  and  thoughtful!  How  many 
hearts  has  he  soothed  in  pain  and  solitude!  It  is  no  wonder  the 
public  repay  with  applause  and  gratitude. 

Goethe  says:  "Waverly  may  be  set  beside  the  best  works  that 
ever  have  been  written  in  the  world."  Speaking  of  the  romances 
generally,  he  says:  "All  is  great— material,  import,  characters, 
execution:  and  then,  what  infinite  diligence  in  the  preparatory 
studies,  what  truth  of  detail  in  the  composition!”  Carlyle  could 
not  see  it.  After  reading  Ivanhoe,  Geothe  says:  "Walter  Scott 
is  a  great  genius;  he  has  not  his  equal,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  extraordinary  effect  he  has  produced  upon  the  readin° 
world.  He  gives  me  much  to  think  of,  and  1  discover  a  wholly 
new  art,  with  laws  of  its  own.  His  comprehensive  existence 
corresponds  with  his  great  genius.  You  remember  the  English 
critic  who  compares  a  poet  with  voices  for  singing,  of  which 
some  can  command  only  a  few  Jine  tones,  while  others  can 
at  pleasure  run  through  the  whole  compass,  equally  at  their 

eaSe  with  the  hi9hesl  and  the  lowest  note.  Walter  Scott 
is  one  of  the  last  sort."  But  Carlyle  cannot  see  it'i  It 
is  curious,  though,  that  Goethe’s  admiration  of  Scott  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  nearly  the  same  terms  that  Carlyle  delights  to 
lavish  on  Goethe! 

Andrew  D.  White  says:  "Never  was  there  a  more  healthful 
and  health  ministering  literature  than  that  which  Sir  Walter 
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Scott  gave  to  the  world.  To  go  back  to  it  from  Tolstoi  is  like 
listening  to  the  song  of  the  lark  after  the  shrieking  passion  of 
the  midnight  piano  forte.  Nay,  it  is  like  coming  out  of  the 
glare  and  heat  and  reeking  vapor  of  a  palace  hall  into  a  grove  in 
the  first  light  and  music  and  breezes  of  the  morning.” 

I  never  could  like  Carlyle,  because  of  his  disparaging  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  books.  He  says:  “Literature 
has  other  aims  than  that  of  harmlessly  amusing  indolent  and 
languid  men.”  He  protests  against  the  “slashed  breeches,  steeple 
hats  and  buff  belts  of  the  Waverly  romances.  Buff  belts  and 
all  manner  of  jerkins  and  costumes  are  transitory;  man  alone 
is  perennial,”  and  he  scornfully  exclaims:  “What  then  is  the 
result  of  these  Waverly  novels?  Are  they  to  amuse  one 
generation  only — one  or  more — not  all  generations?  Ah,  no! 
When  our  swallowtails  have  become  as  fantastic  as  trunk  hose, 
they  will  cease  to  amuse!”  Carlyle  had  given  the  word;  hence¬ 
forth  they  were  tame  and  tedious;  the  novels  were  tales  of 
costume;  they  were  feudal,  aristocratic  and  melodramatic;  “cos¬ 
tumes  were  transitory;  man  alone  is  perennial!”  No  doubt 
Carlyle  was  correct  in  that.  Man— humanity — always  has  been, 
always,  is,  and  always  will  be  the  same,  swayed  by  the  same 
passions,  prejudices,  loves  and  hates.  Carlyle  told  us  uoth- 
iny  new ;  but  Scott’s  romances  have  told  us  very  much  in 
regard  to  man,  which  but  for  him  would  have  fallen  as  a  dead 
letter  upon  the  ear.  He  has  given  us  living  pictures  of  the 
ordered  succession  of  ages.  He  has  depicted  the  battle  of  the 
old  and  the  new,  the  heroic  defense  of  ancient  strongholds,  the 
long  impending  and  inevitable  doom  of  medieval  life,  uncon¬ 
sciously  working  out  its  own  way.  The  knight,  the  friar,  the 
swineherd,  the  robber,  the  slave,  the  hound  and  herdsman  all 
glow  alike  in  his  harmonious  coloring  of  the  people— of  man.  We 
see  the  dawn  of  the  English  nation,  the  defense  of  Christendom 
against  the  Koran,  the  grace  and  terror  of  feudalism,  the  rise 
of  monarchy  out  of  baronies,  the  rise  of  parliaments  out  of 
monarchy,  the  rise  of  industry  out  of  serfage,  the  pathetic  ruin 
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of  chivalry,  the  splendid  death  struggle  of  Catholicism.  We 
see  the  sylvan  tribes  of  the  mountains,  remnants  of  our  pre¬ 
historic  forefathers,  beating  themselves  to  pieces  against  the 
advance  of  modern  industry.  We  see  the  grim  heroism  of  the 
Bible  martyrs  and  feudalism  overwhelmed  by  a  practical  age, 
which  only  remembers  its  tyrrany  and  none  of  its  virtues. 

Such  is  Scott,  who,  we  may  say,  has  done  more  for  modern 
history,  and  given  us  more  insight  to  the  human  character, 
than  any  other  writer,  Carlyle  not  excepted;  and  this  glorious, 
most  human,  most  historical  and  enchanting  of  authors,  without 
whom  our  very  conception  of  human  development  would  have 
been  imperfect,  and  this  manliest,  truest,  healthiest  of  romancers, 
we  neglect  for  such  hothouse  literature  as  Tolstoi,  Ouida,  Besant, 
Black,  or  even  Dickens! 
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THE  TEXAS  VETERANS’  MEETING 


AT  TEMPLE. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Veteran  Association  in  1887,  Temple  was 
selected  as  the  place  for  meeting  on  April  20,  1888.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  high  rolling  prairie  country,  on  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad,  245  miles  from  Galveston.  As  it  is  only  seven 
years  old,  many  fears  were  entertained  that  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  were  too  large  for  the  accommodating  capacity  of  their 
young  town ;  but  all  such  fears  were  dispelled,  and  Temple  proved 
itself  equal  to  the  emergency.  Everything  was  managed  with 
tact  and  skill,  and  the  Veterans  were  unanimous  in  their  expres¬ 
sions  of  praise  and  gratitude.  A  committee  met  them  at  the 
railroad  depot,  and  conveyed  them  to  their  alloted  destinations, 
generally  some  private  house.  Mine  was  the  home  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Ayers,  which  is  beautifully  situated.  In  the  view  from  his  gallery 
the  undulations  of  the  surrounding  country  looked,  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  like  miniature  lakes.  If  all  the  Veterans  were  as  delight¬ 
fully  located  as  myself,  they  will  long  remember  with  pleasure 
their  meeting  at  Temple.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ayers  were  the  sold  of 
hospitality.  Their  house  seemed  made  of  rubber,  or  like  a  street 
car — never  so  full  but  it  could  take  one  more;  but  there  the 
similitude  ends,  for  the  dear  lady’s  only  regret  was  that  she 
had  one  cot  which  had  not  been  occupied,  so  there  was  no  stand¬ 
ing  up. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  we  all  repaired  to  the  Opera  House, 
which  is  large  and  well  ventilated,  with  very  comfortable  seats. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  decorations  of  flags  and  placards,  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  center  of  the  stage  was  “Old  Betsy,”  an  old  rifle 
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which  had  been  in  most  of  the  battles  for  independence,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  killed  more  Indians  than  any  other  gun,  be¬ 
sides  having  supplied  the  owner’s  family  with  food  for  many 
years.  The  owner,  Rufus  C.  Campbell,  was  not  only  distin¬ 
guished  for  “Old  Betsy’s”  unerring  aim,  but  also  as  having  forged 
the  fetters  which  were  put  upon  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  when  it  was 
thought  he  was  planning  to  escape.  Mr.  Campbell’s  widow  (who 
was  a  daughter  of  Uncle  David  Ayers)  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Mrs.  Lucy  Diske,  one  of  their  45  grandchildren,  make 
a  very  beautiful  and  appropriate  address  upon  presenting  the 
Veterans  with  an  elegant  satin  flag  from  the  ladies  of  Belton. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Woollam,  our  grand  old  Chaplain,  his  colossal 
frame  afrd  white  head  towering  above  all  others,  in  his  opening 
prayer  brought  tears  to  all  eyes.  I  have  met  with  the  Veterans 
several  times,  and  the  last  meeting  always  seem*  more  heart¬ 
felt,  more  glorious,  more  like  a  meeting  of  holy  brotherhood 
than  any  former  one.  On  these  occasions  familiar  faces  call  up 
soul-stirring  scenes  in  the  past,  and  thrilling  adventures  hash 
upon  their  memories.  As  they  meet  in  these  annual  reunions, 
and  exchange  heart-felt  greetings,  they  are  filled  with  the  desires 
and  hopes  of  other  days- —“The  days  when  life  was  new,  and  the 
heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew”— the  “times  that  tried 
men’s  souls”— when  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  were  pledged  for  home  and  country,  God  and  liberty ; 
that  period  when  the  repeated  assaults  of  Indians  and  Mexicans 
had  nerved  their  arms  and  fired  their  hearts  to  strike  for  free¬ 
dom  from  the  tyrannical  oppression  of  Mexico.  It  comes  to 
them  with  the  freshness  of  yesterday,  when  they  left  their 
homes  and  loved  ones  to  face  the  foe,  drive  back  the  invader,  and 
save  their  all  from  destruction.  Sooner  will  their  right  hands 
forget  their  cunning,  and  their  tongues  cleave  to  the 
roofs  of  their  mouths,  than  they  cease  to  remember  and 
talk  of  Gonzales,  Goliad,  Concepcion,  the  storming  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  where  the  gallant  Milam  fell,  the  massacre  of  Fannin,  the 
fall  of  the  Alamo,  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  of  Plum  Creek,  the 
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Salado,  the  Cherokee  Fight,  and  other  bloody  and  desperate 
engagements.  The  names  of  all  of  these,  with  the  date  of  each 
engagement,  printed  upon  placards,  are  placed  on  the  walls 
around  the  room.  As  a  placard  catches  their  eyes,  one  will  say 
to  another:  “We  were  together  in  that  fight;  don’t  you  rem¬ 
ember  how  you  had  to  hold  the  mule’s  nose  to  keep  her  from 
betraying  us  to  the  Indians  before  we  were  ready  for  them?”  “I 
don’t  see  your  wife;  the  good  woman  can  now  sleep  in  a  white 
gown  if  she  likes”— alluding  to  the  custom  of  our  frontier  women 
sleeping  in  colored  gowns,  so  as  not  to  be  so  good  a  mark  for  the 
Indians  in  case  of  a  night  attack.  To  which  the  answer  was, 
“Oh  yes;  but  it  always  costs  something  to  come  to  these  meet¬ 
ings,  and  when  my  wife  found  I  would  have  to  pay  full  fare  for 
for  her  on  the  cars,  she  said  as  I  was  so  much  better  of  my 
rheumatism,  I  could  make  out  without  her;  but  she  will  miss  it 
mightily,  as  she  liked  to  talk  over  her  Indian  scares  with  those 
who  knew  her  in  the  old  times,  when  we  would  be  for  weeks 
together  with  nothing  but  venison  to  eat.” 

It  was  a  touching  sight  when  the  genial  President  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  (himself  a  hero  of  many  battles)  would  single  out 
some  noted  Indian  fighter,  and  taking  the  old  man  upon  the 
stage,  tell  the  audience  of  some  of  his  heroic  deeds.  How  every 
eye  would  kindle  with  enthusiasm,  and  every  voice  raise  a  cheer, 
and  the  poor  old  hero,  bursting  into  tears,  would  sink  into  his 
seat,  with  not  a  dry  eye  around  him.  It  is  this  which  makes  these 
meetings  so  dear  to  those  old  ones.  At  home  they  are  nothing 
but  poor  decrepit  old  men  and  women,  who  are  out-living  their 
alloted  span  in  .life — fossils  that  cumber  the  ground.  They 
know  it;  they  feel  it;  but  when  they  meet  at  these  reunions, 
all  is  changed;  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  unwelcome 
intruders,  they  are  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  with  ven¬ 
eration,  as  heroes,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  seeks  to 
do  them  honor.  It  is  no  wonder  that  their  tears  lie  near  the 
surface,  and  are  often  seen  filling  their  eyes  when  some  gallant 
youth  or  beautiful  maiden  tells  of  their  heroic  deeds  and  the 
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manly  fortitude  displayed  by  them  in  conquering  all  the  hard¬ 
ships,  difficulties  and  dangers  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
Nor  should  admiration  and  veneration  be  confined  to  their 
heroic  deeds  upon  the  battlefield.  The  women  of  this  land  should 
always  hold  them  in  grateful  remembrance;  for  were  they  not 
the  first  men  on  earth  to  throw  around  the  wife  and  mother 
the  protection  of  the  homestead  law?  Were  they  not  the  first 
to  protect  women  in  the  ownership  of  her  separate  property,  and 
to  give  her  an  interest  in  the  community  property?  They  also 
surpassed  all  other  legislators  in  making  provision,  for  all  time 
to  come,  for  the  universal  free  education  of  children. 

The  memorial  service  is  very  solemn  and  affecting,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stribling  always  very  eloquent  in  his  sermon.  Thirty- 
nine  is  the  number  on  the  death  roll  for  last  year.  Among 
them  is  the  lamented  Colonel  Charles  ReMorse,  who  occupied 
an  honored  place,  and  felt  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Association. 


“We  are  going,  one  by  one.” 

A  little  incident  connected  with  last  year  was  brought  to 
mind  by  hearing  the  name  of  a  certain  veteran  read  from  the 
death-roll.  He  had  been  brought  to  Mrs.  Winkler’s  home,  in 
Corsicana,  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  breakfast  Mrs. 
Wmlder  asked  him  to  say  grace.  The  old  man  turned  his  face 
with  his  hand  to  his  ear,  saying,  “Cream,  but  no  sugar!”  and 
Mrs.  Winkler  asked  her  own  blessing.  It  was  told  that  the  old 
man  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  “What  do  you  think?  the  good 
lady  I  am  stopping  with  asked  me  to  say  grace  at  table;  I  am 
such  an  old  reprobate,  I  could  think  of  nothing;  so  played  deaf, 
and  told  her  ‘Cream,  but  no  sugar  in  my  coffee!’  ” 


I  cannot  close  this  meagre  sketch  of  the  Veterans’  meeting 
without  mention  of  “Aunt  Nancy,”  as  she  is  familiarly  called. 
She  is  a  very  well  preserved  old  lady  of  81,  but  does  not  look 
it.  She  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings,  and  says  she 
would  sell  her  last  hen  rather  than  miss  one;  her  peculiar  .style 
of  dress  and  unsophisticated  manner  always  making  her  con- 
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spicuous.  Being  very  anxious  that  the  Veteran  Association 
should  hold  its  next  meeting  at  her  home,  Jacksonville,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  invited  her  to  come  on  the  stage  and  ask  the  Veterans 
herself.  He  escorted  her  to  the  front,  and  “Aunt  Nancy”  said: 
“My  dear  Veterans,  the  people  of  my  town  want  you  to  come 
there  next  year.  They  will  take  good  care  of  you.  Some  say 
Jacksonville  is  too  small,  but  we  had  the  Methodist  Conference 
there,  and  treated  them  well,  and  if  you  will  only  come,  I  will 
take  care  of  you  myself!”  That  of  course  brought  down  the 
house.  The  dear  old  woman  likes  to  meet  those  who  fought 
side  by  side  with  her  husband,  who  has  been  dead  many  years, 
and  no  one  but  his  old  companions  in  danger  remember  him. 
Some  one  joked  her  about  marrying.  “No,”  says  she,  “I  have 
lived  thirty  years  Captain  Kimbro’s  widow,  and  expect  to  die 
Captain  Kimbro’s  widow.” 

The  people  of  Temple  paid  the  Veterans  the  great  compliment 
of  asking  them  to  meet  there  again  next  year,  saying  they  could 
do  better  next  year,  as  they  had  now  learned  how.  Many 
thanks  to  them. 


V  ETERAN. 
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From  the  Houston  Post  June  30,  1807 . 

TEXAS~ONE  AND  INDIVISIBLE. 

ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  BRISCOE  IN  PRESENTING  PICTURES 

TO  THE  CONVENT.  . 


The  following  address  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  M.  J.  Briscoe 
Monday  evening,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Convent 
School  of  the  Incarnate  Word  and  Blessed  Sacrament,  when 
the  pictures  of  General  Sam  Houston  and  Stephen  F.  Austin 
were  presented  by  the  San  Jacinto  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas  : 

To  the  Mother  Superior,  Sisters  and  Pupils  of  the  Convent: 

The  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  have  conferred  upon 
me  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  these  pictures,  in  order  that 
your  pupils  may  have  something  tangible  to  remind  them  of  the 
early  history  of  this  State. 

This  is  Colonel  Stephen  F.  Austin.  We  call  him,  and  deserv¬ 
edly,  “The  Father  of  Texas,”  he  being  the  first  man  to  success¬ 
fully  introduce  and  settle  people  from  the  United  States  into 
this  country,  which  he  risked  his  life  to  accomplish;  therefore, 
we  think  all  future  generations  should  be  taught  to  honor  and 
revere  his  name;  not  only  his,  but  also  the  names  of  those  noble, 
heroic  compatriots  of  his,  men  who  had  the  courage,  the  nerve 
to  vote  for  and  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the 
Second  of  March,  1836,  while  the  Mexican  army,  under  General 
Santa  Anna  was  bombarding  San  Antonio.  Such  deeds  required 
boundless  moral  courage. 
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72  PRESENTATION  ADDRESS 

This  is  a  face  familiar  to  most  of  you,  General  Sam  Houston, 

who  commanded  these  men,  when,  on  the  field  of  San  Jacinto, 

they  sealed  with  their  blood  the  sentiments  they  had  declared 

and  by  their  heroism  and  courage  wrested  this  great  State 

from  Mexican  tyranny  forever.  General  Houston  conquered 

the  Napoleon  of  the  West,”  as  General  Santa  Anna  styled  him¬ 
self. 

The  Daughters  claim  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  these 
great  men,  and  the  aim,  the  ambition,  of  their  lives  is  that  all 
future  generations  shall  be  taught  to  keep  this  great  State  as  we 
received  it  from  those  noble  heroes,  with  the  one  great  boundary 
line  encircling  the  Lone  Star  State.  Therefore  our  motto  is, 

‘  ‘  Texas— One  and  Indivisible  !  ” 
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